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BITBRATURS. 





Glancing an eye lately over fresh importations of London books, at the well 
stocked establishment of Mr. Putnam, we found the following spirited verses in 
Fisher's ‘ Drawing Room Scrap Book” for 1851, which is, it may be remarked, 
an Annual of much beauty and merit.—Ed. Ald. 


TO THE EXPEDITIONS IN SEARCH OF 
SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


Across the Arctic foam, 
To bring the wanderer home, 
Speed on, ye fleets, whom Mercy’s hand equips! 
And may the favouring gales 
Make music in your sails, 
And waft you safely, oh, ye gallant ships! 
May sunshine light your path, 
And tempests still their wrath, 
And fortune guide you on your darkest track ; 
Speed on with high endeavour, 
And hopeful courage ever, 
And bring to British hearts their long lost hero back ! 


Farewell—a short farewll !— 
The hopes of nations swell, 
And prayers of myriads rise to Heaven for you, 
That perils of the cold, 
And hardships manifold, 
May bear their gentlest on each hardy crew! 
A thankful world looks on, 
And gives its benison; 
America and Europe join their hands; 
And o’er the Northern Sea, 
Gaze forward hopefully, 
And sound our Franklin’s name through all the anxious lands. 


Return! oh, soon return! 
And let our beal-fires burn 
On every mountain-top and dizzy scaur ; 
And let the people’s voice, 
And clapping hands rejoice 
For him and your returning from afar ! 
No conqueror antique, 
Of Roman fame or Greek, 
Such proud ovation gathered, laurel-crowned, 
As we on him would pour, 
From every sea and shore, 
And hive of busy men, on all our English ground 


But if this may not be, 
And o’er the frozen sea 

They sleep in death, the victims of their zeal ; 
Be yours the task to show 
The greatness of our woe, 

And end the doubting hopes that millions feel. 
Then shall the tears be shed 
For them, the glorious dead ; 

And then shall History, on a spotless page, 
Inscribe each honest name 
With tributary fame— 

The men of noble soul—true heroes of our age. 


Speed on, across the wave !— 
For you, the good and brave, 
The good and brave of every land implore 
All blessings and success, 
Sunshine and happiness, 
And safety on the far and frozen shore. 
From storm and hidden rock, 
And from the iceberg’s shock, 
May Heaven protect you, wheresoe’er ye stray ! 
On Mercy’s errand sped, 
On you be mercy shed, 
God guide you, mariners, and shield you on your way! 





ON THE CALIFORNIAN MANIA. 
For the Albion. 


Gold shall make gold, the rash adventurer cries; 
Risks all upon a chance—and beggared dies. 

But moderate profits Wisdom’s commerce show— 
None go so sure as they who softly go: 

The root of gradual growth takes firmest hold ; 
Let gold get brass—that brass will soon get gold ! 





A VISIT TO THE MAMMOTH CAVE 
OF KENTUCKY. 
BY AN OFFICER OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


There are two stage-routes from Louisville: one of which passes 
through Glasgow, seventeen miles from the cave; the other, which goes 
to Nashville, passes by Bell’s tavern, which is much nearer, and has 
been justly renowned, for twenty years, for its famous compound of 
ss and honey, which the worthy host, a great character in 

18 way, presents to all his guests on their arrival. The first is the 
longest, but most interesting ; the road was macadamized, and in very 
fine order. Near Newhaven it enters a charming valley, along the 
level bottom of which it runs flanked on either hand by ills 150 feet 
high, covered with beautiful trees. On reaching the head of the val- 
ley it mounts to the higher ground up an admirably planned winding 
ascent, having the bank on one side and a precipice on the other con- 
cealed and secured by the most luxuriant foliage. Contrary to our ex- 
pectation, the country did not acquire bolder features on approachin 
the termination of the Journey; it is throughout hilly, but on a sma! 
scale. For the last few miles it has the name of the Barrens, although 
the prairies which gained it this name have long since been covered 
With forest, which still abounds in deer, wild turkeys, and smaller 
game. It was after several miles of thiy scenery, beautiful enough in 
its way, but lifeless and somewhat monotonous, that we emerged ab- 
ruptly and unexpectedly from the forest upon the property attached to 
the cave, and halted at the door of a most comfortable hotel. We 
found but one traveller here, the season not having commenced. The 
cave has been made a sort of watering-place, and in August and Sep- 
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tember there are frequently two or three hundred visitors, but almost 
all from the surrounding country, the place being still very little 
known. There are neither baths nor mineral springs, it is true; but 
probably the absence of these would be but little missed by the gene- 
ral frequenters of fashionable watering-places. The hotel forms the 
end of a handsome lawn, down one side of which a long row of neat cot- 
tages built of logs extends. The whole of the surrounding country is 
covered with wood. The day was too far advanced to allow us to sat- 
isfy our curiosity at once, but the delay was rendered endurable by a 
capital supper of venison steaks, discussed amid speculations, grave 
and deep, on the wonders we had to see on the morrow. 

In a deep and shaded ravine, close behind the present house, through 
which, although by an agonizing road, it is possible for ox waggons to 
reach the neighbouring banks of the Green River, there is a small 
house of true American type—all portico and green shutter,—which so 
nearly blocks up the descent, that involuntarily, as we stroll down the 
path, we are conducted straight to the front. And now a sudden cur- 
rent of cold air, and a damp, chilly sensation from behind, inform us 
that we are at the portal of the great cave. We look hastily round, 
and see we are standing on the brink of a pit forty feet deep, overhung 
with rank vegetation, and dripping with moisture, which a pile of rab- 
bish had concealed from view until this moment, and which directly 
faces the house in question. Hurriedly we descend the rude and slip- 
pery steps overgrown with moss to the bottom of the pit, and stand, 
not without awe, before the huge yawning vault which opens beyond it. 
After a brief and silent contemplation of the wondrous portal, we as- 
cend to acquire the assistance of a guide and a lamp. 

With a zeal unimpaired by daily visits for twelve years, Stephen, 
the guide, girds on his canteen of oil, provides from his stores a flaring 
lamp for each person, and plunges boldly down into the darkness. The 
first, or entrance passage, which is about twenty feet wide and eight 
high, takes a direction rather to the south-east. About a hundred 
yards from the foot of the steps it has been artificially walled up, save 
an open doorway, through which, in the summer, so strong a current 
of air sets outwards as to extinguish half the lamps. No great philoso- 
phy is needed to trace this to the difference of temperature, sometimes 
4s much as 30°, between the interior and exterior atmosphere. In the 
‘winter the current sets the other way, the main temperature of the 
cave remaining very constant throughout the year. Advancing from 
the doorway the road is hard and even, and bears a little to the left, 
with a slight descent, for 200 yards, when suddenly we lose the gre 
walls and the smooth roof, which have hitherto ned us and made 
us involuntarily stoop, and stumbling a few paces forward, in darkness 
deeper than before, we stand under the great arch of the Rotunda. 
This enormous vault, which at once apprises the visitor of the scale of 
the cave, covers by fair measurement nearly half an acre, and is fifty 
or sixty feet high. The area is far exceeded, it is true, by many struc- 
tures of man, but seen by the gee light of a few lamps it appears 
vastly longer than it is. We had, however, brought with us from Cin- 
cinnati some thermometers and a measuring-tape, as we were anxious 
to bring within the domain of the inductive sciences some part of the 
marvellous relations that we had heard. 

Impenetrable darkness before us and on the left hand indicates where 
two great passages, the one seventy, the other forty-six feet wide, enter 
the Rotunda from the profoundest depths of the cave ; and as we gaze 
on its massive walls, its roof stretched in one majestic expanse, far 
above our heads, we feel but little inclined to bring mortal handiwork 
into the comparison. The greater part of the area is rendered exceed- 
ingly rugged by the pits from which saltpetre earth was formerly ex- 
tracted, and the heaps of rubbish thrown out of them; the effect would 
be much improved if these were levelled, and access permitted to every 
part of it. It is usual to take first the passage to the left hand from 
the Rotunda, which is called the main cave, leaving Audubon’s Ave- 
nue, the other passage, for another occasion. Cautiously following 
our guide, we descended a winding-path to a somewhat lower level, 
and pursued this route. Ina short distance the main cave contracts 
to about fifty feet, with a height of forty, and preserves these propor- 
tions with conside ble uniformity for a mile and a quarter. The first 
object to which attention is directed are the singular traces of the ac- 
tion of water on the limestone strata, which form the west wall of the 
passage, and which gains them the name of the Kentucky Cliffs, from 
their prototype on the Ohio. A little further we enter the Church, so 
called from a certain projecting rock, not much like the ‘* drum eccle- 
siastic” perhaps, but which, taken in connexion with a ledge of gallery 
near it, has been dubbed the pulpit. It stands out from the angle 
formed by a.deep recess or transept, at the end of which runs forward 
& passage at present unexplored, and blocked up with rubbish; but, 
from its dimensions, not unlikely to be of considerable length. Yet an 
hundred yards and we reach the Second Hoppers, a spot to which a 
regular supply of water was formerly conducted by wooden pipes for 
the saltpetre washing ; it is about the third of a mile from the entrance. 
Thus far the road has been smooth, but undulating over artificial 
mounds and hollows occasioned by the ‘‘ dry diggins” of the American 
Patriots, thus causing a fluctuation in the apparent height of the cave; 
nevertheless the roof appeared to be formed of one and the same stra- 
tum nearly all the way, and was here found by our measurement to be 
forty-five feet high. One of the most important passages branches off 
to the right from the Second Hoppers, at a level some twelve or fourteen 
feet above the floor of the main cave. To this we shallreturn. The 
main cave for the next four hundred yards offers nothing for remark; 
we then encounter one of the most striking and imposing objects in it, 
as well as its most important landmark. It is a huge rock of symme- 
trical shape, thirty-six feet long and twenty high, lying prone on the 
floor of the passage and close to one of its sides. Its name, the Giant’s 
Coffin, aptly describes it. We often passed it in our subsequent explo- 
rations, sometimes alone, and never, so perfect is its shape and so ap- 
propriate its designation, without a strange feeling of intrusion on the 
repose of some mighty dead. It lies among fragments of smaller di- 
mensions sufficiently rugged to make approach to it difficult; and 
through a crevice in the wall behind, so small as to be easily overlooked, 
is the only access to the subterranean rivers and the principal won- 
ders of the cave. A little beyond this point the passage turns sharply 
to the left. At the Acute Angle we pass three desolate and deserted 
cottages, built in the centre of the passage, of stone and mortar, for- 
merly tenanted by invalids, and in two hundred yards enter the Star 
Chamber. What a proof cf the love of life is afforded by these dwell- 
ings, which are met with elsewhere in the cave, but nearer the daylight. 
In such living tombs were persons frequently found to take their resi- 
dence for months; and nothing but sad experience of the inability, 
even of their uniform temperature and pure atmosphere, to avert con- 
sumption, keeps them untenanted now. They have not been occupied 
for several years. The Star Chamber, which is a little beyond them, 
and twelve hundred yards from the entrance, is a singular and beauti- 
ful object. It is a portion of the cave, more than usually regular in 
shape, of which the roof is covered with a black film, said to be sulphate 
of lime ; and scattered over it are innumerably glittering white parti- 
cles, probably crystals of the carbonate, like small stars seen in an in- 
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tensely dark A blue-light, or still better a Roman-candle, with 
both of which we were well provided, exhibits this curious scene in 
great beauty. Some distance beyond we have the same contrast under 
the different form of large white patches upon a black ground, hence 
called the Floating Clouds. Up to this point we have had a path free 
from loose stones, and tolerably even; it here becomes exceedingly 
rugged, the teenies a continued bed of sharp angular fragments of 
rock, vividly recalling the poet’s description of the «‘ wondrous river” 
in his charming Jewish legend, on its Sabbath rest :— 
A wondrous river flows ; 
Between whose banks no water rolls, 
But rush and roar alo 
Rocks, stones, and sand together mixed, 
With tumult loud and strong ; 
And higher than the houses’ tops 
Huge fragments leap and fly— 
But on the holy seventh day 
It sleepeth quietly. 

And only such @ river could have so strewn, it would seem, the floor 
of this mighty cavern. 

At exactly a mile and a quarter from the entrance we reach the Cata- 
ract, a small stream falling from crevices in the roof, into a pit some 
twenty-five feet deep, and which has lost nothing by the naming. Heve 
we halted a few moments to trim and supply our lamps The main ca of 
goes but a few yards further ; but Stephen, clambering up the heapere 
débris at the side, nearly to the roof, suddenly dived into a low 
at right angles to our previous course, and led the way to the Chief 
City. This branch was exceedingly uneven; sometimes we were walk- 
ing on a smooth floor, then would come a breakneck descent, and 
a wilderness of angular blocks, the whole with twists and turns hatt 
defy description. this way, after proceeding a quarter of a mile, we 
arrived at what appeared like a mountain of loose fragments, and on 
climbing it found we had reached the object of our exertions, to which 
it formed the entrance. 

A mile and a half from the mouth of the éave by matter-of-fact mea- 
surement—three miles and a half by the best local authorities—is this 
stupendous vault. A city, indeed, 

Whereof the silence aches upon the ear, 


and fitter than any place in the world to realize the conception of the 
noble poem from which I borrow this line. Here, if anywhere, might 
we expect to find 
The ol4 world’s white and wave swept bones, 
The giantforms of creatures that have been. 
And here 
Whole cities, that in flaod or fire, 
Or famine or the plague, gave up their breath ; 
Whole armies, whom a day beheld expire, 
might, if anywhere, lie 
By ten thousands in the arms of Death. 


I de not wish to exaggerate its actual dimensions, which are little 
more than twice those of the Rotunda already described; but has the 
reader a clear idea of what even an acre seen under one vault is, and 
can he clothe it in profoundest night, and build its walls of living rock, 
and pile on them a mountain, for a roof?—this is the Chief City. One 
unbroken arch spans from side to side, a distance of one hundred and 
ten feet, and for a length of three or four hundred. Under this, thrown 
in the wildest confusion, are great rocks, one of which, with inappro- 
priate levity, is called Satan’s Throne; and an inclined plane of difficult 
ascent rises on the left as high as the spring of the arch, which here, 
as in several other places, is marked by a natural moulding upon a 
noble scale, being no other than the edge of the stratum which has 
furnished the fragments below. We sat here long, and again and again 
revealed the stern features of the scene, and lit up every recess 
red and bluelights . When it was first discovered fire-places were f 
here, with charred embers still collected round them. Thus far, then, 
there can be no doubt the Redmen once ventured. What a start 
thought that these intricate passages may have witnessed the strata- 
gems of Indian warfare, and echoed the terrible war-whoop! But it 
is not probable that warriors so circumspect would venture to pursue 
retreating foe to such a distance ; and the circumstance that no weapons 
or human remains have been found, excepting in peaceful burial, makes 
against the supposition. Much to my regret, the majority of our party 
voted here fora return. We did not explore the outlet from the Chief 
City, or visit the smaller chambers called the Second and Third Cities ; 
there is, however, no novelty in them, and the end of the passage is 
said to be reached in about half-a-mile. We returned to the cataract. 
At this point, as I have mentioned, the way is interrupted by a deep, 
funnel-shaped pit; scrambling round its edge and climbing a heap of 
rubbish, beyond which is a deep and winding descent, we reach @ pas- 
sage, so low for the first twenty yards, that it is necessary to creep on 
hands and knees: it afterwards expands to more agreeable dimensions, 
and in a quarter of a mile terminates at the Fairy Grotto, famous for 
its numerous and beautiful stalactites. There are many smaller branches 
or either side of the principal passages, for which we were content to 
take the guide’s word, as they led to nothing, and offer nothing for 
remark. 

It was about seven in the evening when we turned our steps back to 
The Giant's Coffin, intending to take our supper ih one of the chambers 
on the way to the river. As we wended our way, I could not but re- 
mark how soon the natural sense of awe or hesitation which is felt on 
first entering the cave wears away when we are accompanying a party, 
however small. It is necessary to pause to watch out of sight the last 
gleam of the retiring lamps, to let the last footfall die on the ear, be- 
fore one can thoroughly appreciate the ¢haracter of the place. Then, 
indeed, with one solitary ray upon them, thestern grey walls and the mur 
ky roof find airy tongues that syllable men’s names; the awful silence, 
the eternal darkness, the stillness of the grave, that surround him, 
sink upon the travelley’s spirit; and when he arises at length to pur- 
sue his companions, he will retire from these stupendous solitudes with 
an insight, such as he never obtained before, into the spiritual world. 

I have already mentioned that the passage of the river Styx is found 
through the crevice behind the Giant's Coffin: it is exceedingly rugged 
and tortuous for the first hundred and twenty yards, and at the same 
time descends rapidly ; in two or three places there are flights of steps. 
Advancing about the same distance, through a passage of moderate di- 
mensions, we come to the Side-Saddle pit, the first of the deep chasms 
which are numerous about this part of the cave. They mostly com- 
municate with one another, and are probably but ramifications of one 
great fissure produced by some remote geological cause. About three 
hundred yards from the Giant's Coffin there is a ladder to the bottom of 
one of these chasms, which we descended. We found ourselves in acleft 
of the rock scarcely three feet wide, which followed a winding course 
parallel with our previous path, and in a short distance terminated, 
Wondering what had brought us there, we turned to Stephen; he raised 
his lamp into an opening in the wall on the left, and we found that we 
were separated by a natural partition, as thin and fairy-like as the 
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stone-work of Strasburg Cathedral, from the startling abyss called 
G *s Dome, and that by craning through the apertures we could 
look directly into it. It is a chasm some twenty or thirty feet wide; 
its length concealed by windings, descending in profound darkness to 
a great depth below, and risi far over head. Its walls are scored 
and fluted by the water which has trickled for ages down them, and 
frowned forth indignantly from their endless night at the momentary 
leam of our fireworks. It is an owbliette more inscrutable than the 
fioly Office ever devised for the doctrines and carcases of its victims— 
truly the sanctum sanctorum of the cave. There is said to be a way 
of reaching the bottom without the assistance of the laws of gravity-— 
we were contented instead to send down one of cur lamps at the end of 
a line of sixty feet, disclosing, as it descended, the same formation we 
were familiar with above. 

A very few yards beyond this spot the cave was supposed, but ten 
years ago, to terminate. Here, at least, its explorers were arrested at 
the verge of the Bottomless Pitt; and, from the faint splash of the 
stones they threw into it, could conjecture but imperfectly the undis- 
covered waters beyond. The attempt was made successfully to bridge 
it in 1888 or 1889, by passing a ladder across; and the Columbus of 
the New World was no other than our guide Stephen. He first, of mor- 
tals, invaded this ancient realm of night, and he, if he indeed be mortal, 
and not, as we strongly suspected, some unearthly production of the 
cave itself, may hereclaim the proud Circumspice for his sole monu- 
mental inscription. We found a bridge, not indeed of the soundest ap- 
pearance, mm as any sinner of unusual enormity would do well 
not to cross, but it afforded us safe passage. Great and praiseworthy 
care is taken here, and in almost all other dangerous places, to guard 
against accidents. The bridge has a substantial iron hand-rail, but 
its floor is of wood; and the great rapidity with which that material 
decays here, renders constant precaution necessary. With regard to 
the depth of the chasm, a lamp at the end of our line did not disclose 
the bottom—its actual depth is said to be one hundred and sixty feet. 
I pass reluctantly Pensico Avenue, which branches off to the right, 
about thirty yards from the pit, and is highly interesting. I must 
hurry through that curious but detestable passage, created in malice 
for the embarrassment of ladies “fair, fat, and forty ;” and of gentle- 
men, who, if not clean past their youth, have yet, in Falstaff's phrase, 
some smack of age and its dignity about them. For seventy mortal 
yards have we to struggle through a cleft nowhere more than two feet 
wide, and presenting angles, points, and knobs, at every step, as if ex- 
pressly devised to battle out the little breath that can remain in the 
carcass of anybody who undergoes this ordeal. It terminates at last, 
and at an ample passage, most appropriately designated Grest Relief; 
and here was the scene of a little adventure on one f our after-visits. 

That imp of darkness, Stephen, pointing out to us a hole in the op- 
posite rock, intimated that we might take ashort cut that way, passing 
at a higher level the very passage we were in, and so reach Pensico 
Avenue. He excused himself because the path was low, and he could 
not conveniently stoop. The way was so uncommonly low, that in a 
very few yards after we reached the top we were all on our faces, and 
in momentary terror of being squeezed flatter than pancakes by the 
loosening of some great stone above. Pushing our lamps before us we 
struggled on, lagging still the measuring line, and counting our pro- 
gress by the chain. — although the flat rock which our heads 
struck was undeniably hard, the substratum was soft, dry sand; and 
‘we persevered until our leader tumbled into a passage of respectable 
height, at which the shelf we emerged from terminated. We followed 
it to a branch still more lofty, to the right and left hand, and wonder- 
ed why the guide was not there to direct us. Leaving one of the party 
at the spot, in order that we might not lose sight of it, the others ex- 
plored, and first they tried the right-hand passage. It ended in a 
chamber heaped with blocks of stone, but from which they could see 
no outlet; we then re-united, and took the other branch. The foul 
fiend whispered,— 

* Eleémon, Eleémon 
Thou art sold to the demon !” 


Unutterable suspicions suggested themselves as we thought of the 
last look of the goblin guide. It was very silent, and very dark, ono 
solitary name, ‘‘ Hiram K. Peabody,” smoked on the wall, gave us a 
welcome assurance that others had been before us there. We followed 
along. Two hundred yards of blind passage is a great distance under 
such circumstances ; but for that space, although we passed more than 
one turning, we recognized nothing. At length a light dawned upon 
us. This, said one, must be the edge of the Dead Sea! and truly we 
found that, instead of having reached Pensico Avenue, we had travel- 
led in a directly opposite direction, and were a quarter of a mile from 
it. This would have been a pretty fix to any one, who, like our two 
American companions, had never been inthis region before; but, for- 
tunately, our previous close attention in endeavouring to make a rough 
survey of it, stood us in pe stead, resisting their motion to return by 
the way we came, we had no difficulty in taking the right course, and 
in a few minutes joined tie astonished Stephen, who pretended to have 
been uneasy at our non-appearance. . 

After this digression, we must return to the Great Relief, which, at 
a point not far beyond, branches at a right angle to the right and left. 
The latter arm conducts to the margin of the river Styx,—the waters 
of which, in seasons of flood, advance to the junction of the passages ; 
and the muddy state of the floor at this time showed such to have been 
recently the case. We took the road to the right, which passes first 
through the Smoke-Room, named from the illusory hams which seem 
to compose its ceiling; then ascends a rugged pile of fragments, among 
which excellent specimens of oolite may be found, and enters the Ban- 
dit’s Hall; hence winding to the left, with a continued ascent, it con- 
ducts to a spacious passage with an even sandy floor, but so low, that 
it is necessary in some places to creep on hands and knees, and at last 
it runs out at rather less than a mile and a quarter from the entrance, 
on to a narrow, elevated ledge, with a wall on the right and a pit on 
the left. We learn that we have now reached the Mammoth Dome, the 
loftiest in the cave. ‘ 

To this noble vault we paid several visits, the last of which was par- 
ticularly interestiag from the striking manner in which it illustrated 
the extraordinary way in which the passages wind about and even pass 
under one another. Not far from the mouth of the cave, at the end of 
the Little Bat-Room, there is an insignificant crevice in thé floor, which 
was accidentally discovered, some years ago, to be the apex of the 
Mammoth Dome; thither we had on this occasion resorted first, and 
were circumstantially assured by Stephen that it was just 296 feed 
from thence tothe bottom. We had our line of sixty feet, and, inspire - 
by some good genius, tied a lamp to the end, and swung it into the Cre 
vice Pit. A feeble reflected light, as the line ran out, gave assurance 
that it was in the right path, but the oblique direction of the chasm 
concealed it from view Leaving it secure, we took the long circuit of 
a mile and a quarter, following the tedious and intricate passages 
which led to the Mammoth Dome, doubting if it were possible that the 
two places, so lengthened a march asunder, could be vertically so near. 
We did not doubt long. On reaching the ledge, a faint gleam, like the 
dawn of day, was stealing round a salient corner, and in a few paces 

the lamp was within view, “* pendent by subtle magic” in mid-air, and 

burning in serenerepose. One faint and distant star amidst unbroken 
gloom, it seemed like Abdiel taking flight from the rebel world, or a 
minister of grace descending to it.* 

It was the most startling and the most beautiful effect presented in 
all our rambles. Far from being nearly three hundred feet, the actual 
depth of the vault can scarcely exceed one hundred and forty, of which 
forty are below the ledge. The general shape of the place is a cres- 
cent, the bottom rising at & considerable angle from the lowest corner, 
so that the distance to be descended by ladder to the slope is not above 
fifteen feet; and by following it upwards, which is not easy, we gain a 
station much higher than the entrance; in fact, a distinct apartment, 
and by far the most interesting part of the dome. Finding it nameless, 
we christened it the Chapter House—an appellation unintelligible to 
our American companions, but justified by the ecclesistical look of two 
massive and well-proportioned columns furrowed out on the wall, 
which stand forth, under the momentary glare of the fireworks, in the 
noblest relief. Nothing can be more r than the floor ; it is dotted 
over with incipient stalagmites, nourished by perpetual droppings from 
the roof, and in one of these we laid up a stumbling-block for future 





* How oft do they their silver-bowers leave 
To come to succour us, that succour want ? 
How oft do they, with golden pinions cleave 
The fluting skies, like ing pursuivant 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant? 
They for us a they watch and dewly ward, 
And their bright squadrons roand about us plant. 
And ali for love, and nothing for reward— 
O why should Heavenly God to men have such regard ? 
Spenser's Faerve Queen. 
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antiquaries, by wedging down a shilli ece, lawful money of her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and dcatined Betcafer, when Zachary the 
Twenty-fifth ascends the presidential chair, and when the nineteenth 
century, with its wealth and its squalor, its science and its ignorance, 
its Utopias, and its El Dorados, has been consigned to the mythic chap- 
- of the American history, to throw fresh confusion into all its chro- 
nology. 

We left the Mammoth Dome as we reached it, there being no other 
road, and resumed the path to the Styx. There is one chasm, called 
the Dead Sea, to be crossed after leaving the river hall, one wet and 
slippery ladder to be descended, and then we reach the brink of that 
stream of ghostly memory,— 

A savage place ! as holy and enchanted, 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon lover ! 

Dimly glittering before our lamps we saw these secret waters. flow- 
ing out of darkness to darkness, aus der Ewigheit zuder Ewigkeit hin, 
like human life itself as it flits across the sunlit stage of this world. 
The river was at this time thirty or forty feet wide, the waters turbid 
from the recent freshet ; the boat by which we were to have crossed was 
nowhere to be seen, being probably submerged. As Stephen had all 
along assured us that it was hopeless to get beyond the rivers, we con- 
tented ourselves on the first occasion with reaching this point, which is 
really a mile and aquarter from the entrance , but is called exactly 
double that distance. We then returned, disappointed in getting a sight 
of any of the raré fish which are peculiar tothem. Upon ordinary occa- 
sions visitors embark here, and proceed one or two hundred yards by 
water, passing under a low vault into another subdivision, denominat- 
* Lethe. As the water now filled the vault, this route was impractic- 
able. 

At our next visit we took the river-side path—a difficult p e, 
which passes along above the left bank of the Styx, and reaches the 
same point. We found here almost the only really dangerous place in 
the cave; the whole passage having been recently filled with water was 
excessively slippery, and about the middle it contracted to a narrow 
lodge, which we had to , by clinging tothe rock on one side, and 
holding our lamp as we best could with the other, while an open and 
precipitous descent into the Styx, thirty or forty feet below, offered a 
dismal prospect for a false footstep. This danger passed we presently 
reached the bank of Lethe, also extremely steep, and so slippery that it 
required considerable care to descend it. Here we found a large flat- 
bottomed boat, moored to a stake by a cable of wild vine, as flexible as 
a rope, and equally tough; but high as the water then was, it had been 
higher: our boat was hung by the bow. bottom upwards, to a “* beaked 
alge of rocks above our heads, and we had to set down the 
ampsand strive manfully to dislodge it. There was barely standing 
room, so precipitous was the bank; dark and deep were the waters of 
oblivion before us, but it was impossible not to be struck with the pic- 
turesque appearance of the group so engaged. Conspicuous above all 
was the red shirt worn, after the fashion ofa kilt, by my excellent com- 
panion, whose grave countenance was half-concealed by his ‘* Buena vis- 
ta” hat, battered by many a bump. While, as far advanced as he could 
venture, he toiled, like Sisyphus at his rock, to dislodge our boat. Ste- 
phen, whose costume might be best described by what it wanted, whose 
diversity of rags attested that sad circumstance of his lot to which I 
will not further refer, advanced a little deeper, and rocked the bow; the 
rest, now splashing in the mud, now kicking over a lamp, now hauling 
on the rope, exerted their strength in aid. This is among the loftiest 
parts of the cave, one projecting ledge at a considerable height caught 
the rays of the lamp ; the roof and the further side were in-distinguish- 
able, nor didthey relax their stillness to echo back our sounds. After con- 
siderable exertion the boat was shaken off, and came down with a splash 
to the water, half filling at the same time. There were no oars; our 
rescources for baling were limited to an old shovel, happily discovered, 
and a tin drinking-cup; nevertheless, with these we got enough of the 
water out to enable her to float, and, five in number, we embarked. 
How 

Those happy souls that dwell— 
In yellow meads of asphodel, 
ramaranthine bowers, 


may have felt when they stepped into Charon’s ferry-boat we are not 
informed, but as we pushed off from the shore, and floating between the 
walls of the rock, lost sight of the sole landing, we could readily have 
fancied ourselves of their crew, so complete a farewell did we appear to 
have taken of the familier objects of this life. It was difficult to esti- 
mate distance, as we were by this time reduced to a scanty allowance 
of light, and could hardly catch sight of objects ‘‘on shore.” Some of 
our lamps were out, one had been knocked overboard—thus there was 
very little proof of progress to be obtained; of this our guide, after an 





immortal example, took advantage. 

Hitherto (says Don Quixote to Sancho, in the famous adventure of the enchanted 
bark) have we gone and sailed some seven or eight hundred leagues, and if I had 
an astrolabe here, to take the height of the pole, [ could tell thee how far we have 
gone, though either my knowledge is small, or we have now, or shall quickly pass 
the equinoctial line, which divides and cuts the contraposed poles in equal dis- 
tance. 

In the same spirit did Stephen estimate our progress, and we, like 
Sancho, might have replied :— 

I cannot believe any of this, since I see with these eyes that we have not gone 
five rods’ length from the bank, for there Rozinante an! Dapple are, in the same 

laces where we left them; and looking well upon the matter, asl now do, I swear 
| me that we neither move nor go faster than an ant. 


We did, however, move a little, and landed at last on a sandbank, di- 
viding Lethe from the Echo River, where again there was a boat. In 
this way, after two or three embarkations, we reached the last stream ; 
and here, to our great disappointment, our last hopes vanished of 
attaining the further portion of the cave: there was again a vault to be 

assed under, and it was filled to the top. By climbing over a narrow 
isthmus, called Purgatory, we got afew yards further, but at the point 
reached there was no boat. Very wet and bemired, we were reluctant- 
ly forced to return, ill-consoled by the negro ditties with which Ste- 
phen roused the only echo in the cave, in the piece of water named 
after it. 

I have alluded to the curious fish found in these waters. Like the 
Proteus of the Styrian caves, they seem to have been created for the 
circumstances of their habitat : they are wholly without eyes,—not 
the smallest trace of that organ can be detected externally ; the rudi- 
ment of an optic nerve is its sole internal representative. They are 


‘perfectly white, or colourless, and, when the water is clear, are easily 


detected in consequence. We had not the good fortune to see any, but, 
if there be aught of truth in the old proverb, Parmi les aveugles le 
borgne est roi, we captured one of their royal family. In baling out 
one of the boats, we caught a small fish like a minnow with an undeni- 
able pair of eyes ; and the circumstance is important, as it shows the 
connexion of these waters with the neighbouring river. Their actual 
origin and exit has been very much mystified. “Dome of the authorities, 
to enhance the marvels of the cave, represent them to be considerably 
below the bed of the Green River, and hence infer that they must flow 
underground a great distance before they can find an outlet on lower 
ground. There was another circumstance equally conclusive agains: 
such a supposition : the temperature of the water was 70°, whereas that 
of the air in the cave was from 54° to 56°, as was also that of several 
detached pools of water by the same thermometer : it was evident, there- 
fore, that the flood at present swelling these subterranean channels had 
but recently quitted the external air. An eyeless craw-fish, exactly 
like the common brook crawfish, but curiously contrasted with it in 
colour, being also white, is found in these subterranean waters. 

Here, as a faithful historian, must I close my narrative, for although 
we remained a week at the hotel, passing many hours every day in the 
cave exploring, we were yet unable to get any further than the point 
last mentioned, owing to the continued height of the water. The por- 
tion of the cave beyond is little less extensive, and more abundant in 
objects of beauty, than the nearer side. Our experience has made us 
sceptical of distances nor could we believe it to be four miles from 
Lethe to Cleveland’s Avenue, which is its greatest attraction, but we 
had abundant evidence of the elegance and beauty of its stalactites in 
the cabinets of friends at Cincinnati. The report is, that theycover 
its walls, in endless variety, for two or three miles. What is less 
doubtful is that they are among the rarest and most beautiful objects 
of their class. This part of the cave is not pretended to have been 
measured, and as ladies, and even children can proceed its whole length, 
there is great reason to believe that its miles would be reduced to halves, 
or something less by a judicious application of thechain. Estimating 
distances by time,visitors, especially the fairer and more credulous por- 
tion of them, swallow the most’enormous exaggerations, of which the 
ground we have last described furnishes one of many proofs. The 
various distances from point to point between the Styx and the end of 
Purgatory amount in the aggregate to a mile and a quarter, according 





to the guides ; they cannot, in reality, cover more than four or five 
hundred yards. Nevertheless— making every deduction—we may safely 
affirm that the cave enters the earth four or five miles, and covers 
many times that distance in its ramifications.—Fraser’s Magazine. 





A DAY IN THE PORT OF LONDON. 


At a time when Holborn was a rural village, and two or three coun- 
try-houses occupied the space which is now the Strand, Queen Eliza- 
beth was so much concerned at the magnitude of London, that she is- 
sued a proclamation against further building, affirming that if the me- 
tropolis grew any larger, there would be no possibility of providing 
food at reasonable prices for so vast a multitude of inhabitants. We 
smile at this crotchet of the “fair virgin throned by the west ;” and 
yet it is less surprising than the apehe with which we of the present 
day witness the perfect facility with which the wants are supplied of a 
_— of millions of human beings congregated iu a single capital. 
We have a vague notion that the articles of necessity, comfort, and 
luxury we see in such abundance around us are not all of home pro- 
duction ; and we even connect, somehow or other, this supply with the 
‘* forest of masts” rising from the Thames and its docks. But the 
actual business of the port of London few of us know anything about : 
our minds never attempt to grasp the idea; and the ships, the quays, 
the docks, the wagons, the warehouses, the counting-houses, are jum- 
bled together in our imagination in a vast, formless, indefinite, and 
withal vulgar whole, to which we givethe name of City. 

Some there be, however, whose curiosity is aroused by the misty and 
mighty subject; who endeavour to comprehend it, and who, compre- 
hending it, or supposing that they do so, take the trouble of indoctrin- 
ating such of their neighbours as may choose to listen. Of these per- 
sons is Mr. Thomas Howell, who conceived the idea of bringing the 
subject within grasp, by ascertaining, so far as might be possible, what 
was the actual business done in the port of Leadon in a single day. 
With this view he provided himself with the official papers issued b 
thecustomhouse last year ; and selecting (we presume) the most crowd- 
ed day, which was the 17th of September, he made himself master of 
its contents. This document he used as the text of a lecture delivered 
before a suburban society—the Clapham Atheneum; and we have now 
sat down to reproduce, for the benefit of a wider audience, some of his 
leading facts.* 

On the single day referred to, 121 ships, navigated by 1387 seamen, 
and with a registered tonnage of 29,699 tons, arrived in the port of 
London. Of these only fifteen were foreign vessels ; the rest belonged 
to thiscountry They came from the east, west, north, and south ; and 
to trace their course, we should have to go round the entire globe. 
Beginniug at the north, they were from Archangel and St. Petersburg ; 
from the | athe orts, and from those of Hamburg, Holland, France, 
the Channel Islands, Portugal, Gibraltar; from five of the Mediter- 
ranean emporia; from the west and south coast of Africa; from the In- 
dian presidencies and the Straits of Malacca; from Canton and Shang- 
hae in China; from Manilla in the eastern Archipelago; from Ade- 
laide and Port Philip in Australia; from the coasts of South America, 
and nine of the English, Spanish, and Danish West India Islands ; 
er] New Yorkand Boston ; and from Halifax, Quebec, and New found- 
land. 

It may be conceived that the cargoes of these ships formed a very 
miscellaneous assemblage of the treasures of commerce. Among the 
more necessary articles were some 320,000 cwts. of sugar: not a very 
extraordinary quantity, since 7,000,000 cwts. were imported in the 
course of the year-—an aggregate which paid nearly L.4,000,000 sterl- 
ing to the revenue. There were 16,000 chests of tea; an inconsidera- 
ble portion of the 53,000,000 lbs. imported during the year in eighty 
or ninety ships, and paying about L.5,500,000 of duty. There were 
7400 packages of coffee, out of 63,000,000 lbs. for the year, presenting 
to the chancellor of the exchequer L.640,000. Besides the more im- 
portant articles, there were many of less moment—such as rice, cocoa, 
tapioca; upwards of 3000 sheep and other animals, 8000 packages of 
butter, 50,000 cheeses, and 900,000 eggs. The year’s supply of the 
last, drawn chiefly from France, numbered nearly 98,000,000, and paid 
L.36,700 duty. 

Among articles of another description may be mentioned 4458 bales 
of wool; the importations for the year being about 75,000,000 lbs., 
added to 100,000,000 lbs. of home growth. Elephants’ teeth, hides, 
horns, tallow, wood and timberof all kinds, copper ore, zinc, cork, cod- 
liver oil, and Peruvian bark, are a few of the other articles in this de- 
partment. Among the more curious importations are 1250 tons of 
granite from Guernsey, 1000 bundles of whisks from Trieste, bones of 
animals collected from the plains of South America, their hoofs from 
Australia, and heaps of rags from Austria, Italy, Hungary, and Ger- 
many. 








Some of the articles of luxury are silk, wine, rum, gin, spices, an- 
chovies, turtle, and pine-apples; together with statuary marble and 
alabaster figures and ornaments. Tobacco should have a sentence of 
its own, since the yearly importation was 43,000,000 lbs. ; the ruined 
and ill-used people of Bogland spending upon the filthy indulgence be- 
tween L.4,000,000 and L.5,000,000 of good money. Another item that 
may be worth mentioning is 219 packages of treasure, consisting of 
Spanish dollars or doubloons, Sycee silver from China, and rupees from 
Hindoostan. 

So much for the arrivals; but the warehousing of goods previousl 
arrived forms an important part of the business of the day. We nee 
not go into particulars, however, on this subject, since the articles are 
pretty nearly the same as those already enumerated—with the addi- 
tion of fifty marble mortars, and 1075 slabs of tin. But the goods un- 
warehoused, or, technically speaking, ‘‘ taken for consumption,” give 
a good idea of the omnivorous appetite of London. Whale fins and 
sperm-oil from the fisheries—corahs, or silk handkerchiefs, indigo, 
camphor, shellac, lac dye, saltpetre, hemp, and jute, from India— 
quicksilver from Spain—isinglass and bristles from Russia—Iceland 
moss, honey, and leeches, from Hamburg—bees’-wax from the coast of 
Africa, manna from Palermo, macaroni from Naples, sugar-candy from 
Holland, lemon-oil from Messina, 81,000 lbs. weight of currants from 
the Ionian islands, and 5760 bars of iron from Sweden—such are some 
of the articles that on this day were carried away in hundreds of groan- 
ing wagons, to disappear in the ever-craving maw of the metropolis. 

his will not appear surprising if we recollect our own individual re- 
quirements. We ransack the world for the materials of a meal, and of 
the furniture of our houses. ‘If I take the apparel of any gentleman 
resent,” says the lecturer, ‘‘I find that his coat is made of the wool of 
axony or Hungary, that he is using the flax of Russia, Ireland, or 
Flanders, the cotton of America, the kid-skins of Italy, the hides of 
the Cape, the silk of {ndia, the horns of South America, the iron of 
Staffordshire, and the ivory of Ceylon—all these are in daily usg ; 
while he may wear upon his finger a ring made from the gold of Brazil, 
ornamented with a pearl from Ceylon, or a diamond from Borneo. 
Upon the conclusion of my lecture, he will protect himself from cold 
by a wrapper made from the wool of Cashmere; for his hat he is in- 
debted to the beaver of Hudson’s Bay; and should it unfortunately 
rain, he will unfold an umbrella in which the silk of Italy and China, 
after it has been dyed by the logwood of Jamaica, is expanded upon 
whalebone from the Arctic Seas, supported upon a cane from the island 
of Java—the cane has a ferrule made from the copper of South America, 
and a handle composed of horn from Calcutta, inlaid with mother-o’- 
pearl from Singapore or Manilla. The costume of the fairer sex would 
prove still more various ; for in addition to many of the articles I have 
enumerated, there are the furs of America, or the feathers of Africa, 
the rich silks of India, China, or France, the shawls of Cashmere or 
Paris, and the ribbons of St. Etienne; and all these fabrics or mater- 
ials are witnesses to the importance of commerce, and forcibly remind 
us of the obligations we owe to our fellow-creatures 1n all parts of our 
lobe.” ; ’ 
. We have now run cursorily over a few of the articles brought into 
London to afford a day’s business to its port; but this is giving only one 
side of the subject ; it is considering the city only as a recipient of the 
treasures of commerce, whereas it is equally active as a distributor of 
them to the rest of the world. Oaly a portion of the good things we 
have mentioned are consumed within the kingdom, while the rest are 
reshipped and despatched to other countries. Eagland is the greatest 
purchaser on the face of the earth; but she is so because she is the 
greatest carrier. ‘The timber and deals,” says Mr. Howell, *‘ receiv- 
ed from the Baltic and America, are shipped to Adelaide and the Cape 
of Good Hope. Rice, indigo, silks (particularly the corahs before al- 
luded to,) drags, tea and sugar, from India and China, are shipped to 
Riga, Koningsberg, Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Calais, Boulogne, 
and Patras, for consumption on the continent of Europe; and, what is 
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somewhat singular, is the exportation, principally to France, of very 
7 quantities of raw silk. 

e also ship freely to Germany our sheeps’ wool from Australia, and 
the finer and more silky Mohair wool which is imported from Turkey. 
To Barbadoes there is a shipment of guano received from Peru. Hides 
from South America are forwarded to Antwerp and Copenhagen. Span- 
ish and Portuguese wines are shipped to many places—Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Ceylon, Petersburg, and others: while brandy and rum are still 
more widely circulated. There is an exportation of glass beads, the 
manufacture of Venice, to the Cape of Good Hope, for the use of the 
Hottentot or the Caffre, who is dig 
Moors from Mogadore have ordered fifty owt. of ginger from Calcutta. 
To Rotterdam, on this day, we sent Peruvian bark from the western 
coast of South America, and gum-arabic from Bombay. Skins from the 
shores of Hudson’s Bay and the hunting-grounds of Oregon find cus- 
tomers in France, who also take off a portion of our surplus tobacco. 
Cochineal from Mexico and Guatemela is shipped largely to Smyrna, 
Petersburg, Leghorn, and other continental ports, fur the purpose of 
dyeing woolen and silken fabrics the gayest of all colours—scarlet.” 
To these must be added the most important of the whole of our expor- 
tations—namely, our own manufactures; and to give an idea of the 
whereabouts of this outward traffic on the single day in question, it 
—— be necessary to pass once more round the entire coast-line of the 

obe. 

° All these names and figures are taken from the lecture; but very 
many more are left behind, with many facts and anecdotes respecting 
foreign productious, and many reflections arising out of the subject, 
making up in the whole, a very desirable pamphlet for reference and 
instruction. But, nevertheless, the title is a misnomer: it is not a 
day’s business in the —_ of London, or much more than half a day’s 
business, the author having entirely forgotten the share the mctropo- 
lis has in the great coasting trade. This trade is carried on between 
the various ports of England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland; and 
employs every year about 150,000 vessels, of 11,000,000 or 12,000,000 
tous, going constantly to and fro. The revenue of the city is in great 
part made up from the dues paid by coasting vessels, amounting in the 
article of coal alone to £150,000 or £160, Of this article London 
takes nearly 3,000,000 tons in a year, imported in nearly 10,000 ships. 

The tokens of this business, mighty as itis, are hardly visible beyond 
the spot where it is carried on. I[t is but a stone plunged into a lake, 
the circles it gives rise to growing fainter as they recede, till they are 
altogether lostin the smooth end slumberous expanse. The roar of 
wagons, which deafens us in the immediate thoroughfares from the river, 
sinks gradually as the vehicles separate and disperse, and is entirely 
lost when they disappear one knows not how or whither. The shops 
give no hint of the increase of wealth; the people live, as usual, sur- 
rounded by the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of the entire globe ; 
the great pulse of the metropolis throbs steadily on, unaffected by the 
fever of its port. 

The merchants, in the mean time, sit quietly in their counting- 
houses, reading and writing their letters, and directing the commerce 
of the world without uttering a word. The clerks, each in his own de- 
partment, ply their monotonous task, inscribing from hour to hour, 
from day to day, the history of civilisation in unintelligible books. The 
masters of the wealth now arriving and departing have never seen it 
with their eyes; and :{ the owners of the ships that bear it to and from 
the four quarters of the globe have at any time curiosity enough to 
visit them, they pass through the exhibition like strangers, gazing with 
unintelligent eyes on wonders which it is not their business to compre- 
hend. But the treasure with which these multitudinous productions 
are boughtand sold? The chink of money is never heard except in 
small sums required for the wages of the working-men. Little bits of 
paper containing pee and acknowledgments are the representa- 
tives of value, and in wholesale transactions gold and silver are never 
seen. In this way the merchant calmly commits some enormous sum 
to the hands of a boy, to proceed to its destination by channels and 
agencies he knows nothing about. 

Bat this preternatural stillness is only superficial. The hopes, the 
fears, the joys, the agonies, that attend a single day’s business in the 
port of London are indescribable ; and the circle of this central agita- 
tion extend to thousands of hearts throughout the country with which 
it has no obvious connection. The excitement, however, is for the most 
part wholesome. It stirs up the languid thoughts; it sends them 
abroad on the world; it establishes a connection between the various 
families of the human race. Itis felt likewise in the industry of the 
nation even in the smallest and remotest items, for there is not an oc- 
cupation in the British Islands that is not in some way or other, di- 
rectly or indirectly, affected by the commerce of the capital. The 
same influence is felt abroad, and is not confined to the coast-line of the 
four continents, but extends far into their interior. Men who know 
not the name of England work her work and receive her wages; and 
all soils, all climates, all races, combine to furnish a day’s business for 
the port of London.—Chambers’. 


ANTONIO MELIDORI. 


A PASSAGE FROM THE HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION, 





I, 

Of all the islands and shores of the Moditerranean—the regions 
where gods and heroes once trod—whence sprung the lovely and poet- 
ical myths of Greek theogony—where the world’s childhood grew into 
fresh, powerfal, glowing youth—there is not a spot where the spirit of 
ancient Greece lingers as in the island of Candia. The woody valleys 
of Crete, where Jove was nursed of old, are changed only in name. 
The mountain Psiloriti, with the olive groves at its feet, the oak woods 
down its sloping sides, is yet the same Ida where the Corybantes are 
fabled to have lulled the babe-thunderer with their songs. And even 
the very people seem unchanged. The mountaineers of Candia are in 
appearance as noble as the warriors whom Idomeneus led from the 
same hills to thesiege of Troy. The young Sphakiotes have universal- 
ly the classic Greek head, with its low broad brow: its curved lips, and 
its exquisitely-modelled chin; such as Phidias has made immortal. 
They have the same free step and bearing; and their primitive moun- 
tain life, while it has caused them toretain the Greek form, has kept 
alive in them much of the ancient Greek spirit. The Sphakiotes are 
bold, determined, and generous-hearted; they despise luxury; and a 
certain natural chivalry shows them to be worthy descendants of the 
men of old who made their land the queen of nations. 


It was at the time when Greece was beginning to move in her slum- 
bers, and the Turkish yoke was already about to fall like green withes 
before her strong hands. The giant was awaking throughout the land; 
the names of Ipsilanti and Marco Bozzaris were whispered far and 
wide, and men began to look at one another—Turks and Greeks—with 
threatening and suspicious eyes. As yet, the dawning of this new 
spirit had not been felt in Candia. The Sphakiotes lived at peace in 
their mountains. The olives were gathered, the vines were pressed, 
and the sound of the distant war came more like a murmur heard in 
dreams than a waking reality. Now and then a few of the youngest 
and most daring of the Sphakiotes might be seen talking earnestly to- 
gether, and anxiously seeking for news from the mainland, where the 
strife was going on. But the flames of Tripolizza and Corinth did not 
reach to the peaceful shores of Candia. 

Near the top of Mount Psiloriti a young girl stood laden with a bas- 
ket of olives. She carried it on her head, and the attitude gave to her 
figure all the free and unrestrained grace of ancient sculpture. Her 
face, too, was purely Greek, modelled after the form which approaches 
nearest to our conceptions of ideal beauty. The Sphakiote girl might 
have stood for one of the olive-bearing priestesses in the processions of 
Ceres. As she waited, her eyes rested on the summit of the hill, fol- 
loos the motions of a young mountaineer who came leaping down. It 
was the old tale, as old as the time of Helen of Troy. Foolish, shy 
maiden, who would not move, to hasten that so-longed-for meeting, 
but stood there with her beaming eyes, her brightened cheek, waiting 
for her lover ! 

** Antonio! Antonio!” she murmured long before he could hear her ! 
and her stature dilated, and a look of pride mingled with her gladness, 
as she watched him descend the mountain-side, as active and graceful 
as a young deer. 

The admiration of personal beauty seems to be inherent in the Greek 
nature. In ancient times it was a positive worship; and the most per- 
fect in form of youths and maidens had crowns and honours bestowed on 
them, even as the poets and warriors. In other lands this feeling might 
be degraded into materialism or sensuality, but with the imaginative 
Greeks it was the worship of the ideal—the image of a dim and undis- 
tinct divinity, which to their mind could only be shadowed forth and 
embodied in the most perfect human loveliness, They united the idea 
of the good and the beautiful, believing one could not exist without the 
other. Thus while their gods were the typos of the most divine beauty, 
the noblest and most beautiful of their men were elevated into gods. 


nified by the adorment; while the | 





And even now this old worship lingers in the land, which has truly 
been described by the poet asa body whence the spirit is departed. 
There are no people more beautiful, or more susceptible in their per- 
ceptions of external beauty, than the modern Greeks. 

Thus when the young Sphakiote watched her lover, and noticed how 
magnificent was his manly beauty, her heart thrilled with pride that 
the noblest of the mountain youths was her own. 

** Philota! dear Philota!”’ sounded the pleasant voice of Antonio; 
and he stood beside her. A classic eye, to see them, would have thought 
of Paris and Enone on the Trojan mountain which bore the same name 
as this Cretan hill—‘* Many-fountained Ida.” 

** I have waited for thee long, Antonio,” murmured the girl. 

** Forgive me, Philota. I lay dreaming on the hill-top, and forgot 
thee: no, not forgot; that I could never do; but my thoughts were 
busy. Come, let me take the olive-basket, and we will go to the place 
which made my thoughts wander.” : 

A sigh, se faint as to be almost inaudible, moved Philota’s lips. He 
thought of many things, she of him only. It was the difference pe- 
tween man’s love and woman’s. 

They ascended the mountain, and stood on the summit hand in hand. 
The whole island was before them, like a pictured scene; it lay at their 
feet in sleeping loveliness. 

** How beautiful—how calm it is!’ whispered Philota. ‘Oh, An- 
tonio, if we could live forever in this still happiness, thou and I!” 

A restless movement in her lover made the girl look in his face: it 
was clouded. ‘The holy saints forbid!’ he murmured between his 
teeth. She did not hear him; it was well she did not, for the words 
would have pierced her heart like a thorn. And yet he loved her bet- 
ter than all things on earth, except one, and that was ambition. 

** Thou dost not enjoy this scene as I do, Antonio. Something has 
troubled thee to-day. Tell me what it is?” 

Antonio turned away from those soft loving eyes: there was some- 
thing in his heart which he could not lay open at once to their gaze. 
. _ well thou readest my face, Philota!’ He laughed, or tried to 
augh. 

‘* Then there is something ?’’ the girl pursued. 

‘Thad not meant to tell thee; but I must. My dearest, it is not 
worth that anxious look of thine. It is only that I[ have been to-day 
on the mountain with Rousso and Anagnosti, and they told me that the 
war is coming nearer—even to our shores.”’ 

* Antonio! and thine eyes brighten—thy frame dilates with joy, 
whilst I shudder.” 

‘Ah, there will be no more idle staying at home!” the young man 
continued, as if he had not heard her. ‘*No more gathering honey, 
treading olives, keeping goats, while one’s arm is strong—strong to 
fight. Look, Philota, far down in the bay there is a flash ; they are al- 
ready trying the guns with which our new governor has armed the har- 
bour. Listen! the noble governor, Affendouli, is already forming 
troops in the mountains, and Rousso and Anagnosti have joined them. 
Rousso will be made Captain of Sphakia. Dost hear, Philota ?” 

She stood, no longer sustained by his entwining arms, which, in the 
energy of his declamation, Antonio had removed: her face was bent, 
her eyes fixed on the sea; there was in them a mournful meaning, but 
he saw it not. Without waiting for her answer, the young Sphakiote 
continued ; ** Rousso was so proud with his new arms—the poor mean 
boy whom [ taught to use a gun !—how he sneered at mine with its rus- 
ty eth And he is to be captain of a band, and will become a hero, 
while [”-—— 

Philota tarned slowly round,and her pale face met her lover’s, which 
was flushed with anger and excitement. ‘‘ Dost thou wish to go too? 
I3 this what thou hast to tell me?” 

He had been all along preparing himself to reveal to her his desire, 
yet now, when she guessed it of her own accord, and his scarcely-form- 
ed thoughts were uttered plainly by her, he could not answer a word, 
but played confusedly with the silver chain of his belt. 

** Antonio, I have seen that thou hast not been happy of Iate. There 
is more in thy heart than I can satisfy. I am only a poor weak girl, 
aud thou a noble man, full of great thoughts and aspirings. Hush! 
donot say nay, It was ever so. Love is all to me; but thou needest 
something greater. What is it ?” 

He looked at her in surprise, for her voice, though sad, was calm, 
and there was no anger in its tone. ‘‘Philota, I love thee—none but 
thee. Iswear it! This fool Rousso has taunted me: he said I chose 
to stay and toil in the mountains when all our Sphakiotes were going 
to fight against the Turks. I would have proved him a liar—i woul 
have joined the governor at once—but for’’—— 

‘* But for Philota: is it not so? I love thee; but my love should be a 
garland of flowers to adorn thee, not an iron chain to fetter thee,” 
said the girl, using the metaphorical language of her clime. ‘‘ Anto- 
nio, thou shalt go.”’ 

There was a deep silence between them. At last the young man 
broke it. ‘‘ Hast thou thought of all that must follow this, Philota? 
Thou wilt be left alone, and there will be no bridal feast with the olive 
harvest Antonio Melidori is not so mean as to wed thee, and leave 
thee. Philota, thou art nobler than I: I will nui go.” 

Philota threw her arms about his neck. The heroism of a Greek 
maiden lay deep in her soul; but it was yet sleeping. She was still a 
girl—a timid girl. She wept tears of joy when her lover said he would 
not go to the wars. 

és ft would have killed me to part with thee, Antonio, even though I 
told thee to go. Ay, and I vente never have prayed thee otherwise had 
it been against thy will. But waris so terrible a thing. Thou seest 
only its glory ; I think of its miseries. I fancy thee pursued, wound- 
ed—slain; and then I would die too.” 

** Foolish girl,” whispered the lover, while his fingers played tender- 
ly with the shower of black hair that lay on his shoulder; “ thou for- 
gettest all the honour that would have been thine when I came back a 
general. Think how our maidens envy the fortune of the wife of Ipsi- 
lanti—how glorious is the destiny of the wives of tue heroes in the 
Morea.” 

‘*‘T have heard of only one, who saw husband and son slain; and 
then fought in their room—the lady Bobolina. Had I been she, I would 
have laid down and died with them.” 

Melidori’s eyes were fixed on the bay. “ There it flashes again : it is 
a i to gather the troops. Anagnosti saidso. Why must I stay be- 
hind like a coward ?”’ 

He muttered these words indistinctly; but they fell on the girl’s ear 
like a funeral knell. She saw the chafing of the proud and ambitious 
spirit—she knew that she held no longer the first place in Antonio’s 
heart—that a stronger power than love had sprung up there, and ruled 
triumphant. The knowledge broke her girlish dream for ever. 

Philota looked at her lover as he stood, almost unconscious of her 
presence; his fingers clenched tightly on the silver-mounted pistol 
which every Greek carries in his belt; his beautiful lips compressed 
until their rosy curves became almost white. His thoughts are far 
away from her, and Philota sawit. One moment her hand was press- 
ed on her heart: her lips opened, as if to give vent to the terrible cry 
of anguish that wrung her soul; but it came not. The struggle passed, 
and her resolution was taken. 

“* Antonio!’—she laid her hand on his arm, and he started as if it 
had been the touch of death instead of her warm soft fingers. ‘* An- 
tonio, I have changed my mind. Thou shalt not stay at home, but go 
and fight for Greece with the rest, and come back covered with the 
glory thou desirest so much.” tine 

The young Sphakiote’s countenance became radiant with joy. ‘Thou 
es x from thy heart, Philota ?” 

“ce 0. ” 

* And thou art happy—quite happy ?” 

“ Yes; if it makes-thee so.” 

True woman’s heart! Self-denying heroism of love—your strength 
is more than the strength of armies! 

Il, 


A few days more, and Philota was alone. There was no hand to aid 
her in her daily journey up the mountain, or to relieve her of the olive 
basket which » &. carried to the honey-gatherers. Antonio Melidori 
was gone to the wars. In that stirring time, when every day the sound 
of battle grew nearer, and every heart learned to beat with the fierce 
excitement of war, Philota alone was calm: no enthusiasm brightened 
her cheek when she saw her lover depart—the noblest of the band of 
young Sphakiotes which he led with him to the governor Affendouli. 
Even the cry of patriotism was to her an empty sound. Her imagina- 
tion was never dazzled by that watchword, which is too often only an- 
other name for ambition. 

it was strange that at such a crisis, and in such a land, this one 
Greek maiden should have thought thus. Butin her childhood she 
had been brought up by her mother’s brother, a priest in the Greek 
church— that church which so long held fast the peaceful doctrines and 

ure worship of the primitive Christians. Then it was that Philota 
earned to look upon war as odious; and as her clear and earnest mind 
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matured into womanhood, all the tinsel of fame fell from the idol, and 
left it to its own naked hideousness. The fair image of glory which 
enw the eyes of Antonio, was to Philota nothing but a loathsome 
skeleton. 

Month after month the girl followed her lowly occupation on Mount 
Psiloriti, while her lover fought under the banners of Affendouli, Ti- 
a reached her of his bravery, and of his high favour with the gen- 
eral. “I am @ captain now,” Antonio sent word; * higher than 
Rousso.” When she heard it Philota smiled; but it was a faint, sad 
smile, for she feared the stain of a gnawing ambition was already creep- 
ing over his spirit. ‘ Antonio—my Antonio!” she wept in secret—* [ 
oon eae thee, I can pray for thee; why is it that | alone dare not glory 
in thee now ?” 


Before autumn waned, Melidori came home. Again Philota and he 
walked together along the woody slopes of Ida ; but there was ach . 
Antonio talked not now of her or of his love, but of conflicts which he 
had sustained, of honours he had won—won through the midst of hor- 
rors of which the relation made the gentle girl shudder. He looked at 
them as merely common things, laughed gaily at her cowardice, and 
said how brave a soldier's wife ought tobe. Alas! even that dear name 
brought no bright smile to Philota’s lips ; and as she leaned against her 
lover, the steel-covered breast of the soldier of fortane see cold and 
repulsive compared to the shepherd’s garment of old. Philota felt it was 
an omen. 

They came to the place whence the whole island could be seen. ‘‘ Look 
Philota; there lies my band in that little dell; do not you see their 
flags flying above the trees’ There is one banner that I bore myself 
—how torn and blood-stained it is! Oh that was a glorious victory 
of ours !” 

Philota sighed heavily. ‘ 

«« What! art thou not glad? I thought thou wouldst be so proud of 
my fortune—even of me ;” and a shade of vexation darkened the young 
soldier’s cheek. 

The girl looked up in his face. ‘I am proud of my Antonio; more 
than of the captain of Affendouli.” 

“« Well, well—as thou wilt. Women areso fanciful,” added Melidori 
to himself. 

Antonio, darker and darker was the stain creeping over thy soul— 
shutting out affection, and trusting faith, and true devotion; and in 
their stead was already stealing selfish ambition! Fool! who would 
rather be loved for the poor tawdry robe of popular greatness, in which 
thou wouldst fain be clothed, than for thyself 

««T see thou carest little for my honours, Philota,” he continued. 
‘‘ Perhaps thou wouldst rather I had remained a poor drivelling t 
on the mountains? I thought all girls took pride in their lovers’ glory ; 
but it seems not so with thee.” 

** Antonio, dost thou remember the day when there was an olive- 
feast ?>—when, one after the other, our young men arose and sang songs 
that the impulse of the moment produced? Thou, too didst pour out 
thy heart in a chant so glorieus, so beautiful—it was of the old times 
which are dimly remembered in our traditions—that old men wept, 
and young men’s eyes flashed, and a shout of applause greeted thee 
that echoed to the mountain-top. DidI not glory in thee then, my 
Antonio ?” 

“It was a poor triumph: a puling song, fit for girls only,” an- 
swered Melidori scornfully. ‘‘ Deeds, noble deeds, alone can make the 
man.” 

“‘ Well, then, dost thou remember that stormy night when the old Ar- 
menian ascended the mountain, and there was no one to follow him in the 
darkness and fearful tempest—no one but thee; how thou didst save 
him, and bring him back to the village, and wouldst not take one piastre 
from the rich man’s offered gold ? ho was so proud of thce as thine 
own Philota ?” 

‘* But all others said that I was mad; and if I had perished on the 
mountain, where would have been my glory? Who would have remem- 
bered the name of the poor shepherd boy ‘” 

“God!” said Philota solemnly. ‘The glory of this one deed is worth 
all thy warlike renown.” 

He looked at her, and saw how her stature dilated, and her counte- 
nance shone with a brightness almost saint-like. He understood her 
not, and yet was he struck mute by her earnestness. There was in 
that meek woman—she was no longer a girl now—who had lived all 
her life on the mountains, a nobleness of soul that silenced even the 
bold chief, whose name was regarded as a tower of strength by his sol- 
diers, and honoured hy the general himself. 

«* Come, we will talk no more of this, dear Philota,” said Melidori 
gently, almost humbly. ‘‘ Let us descend the mountain.” 


The following day Antonio departed ; for the Turks had attacked 
Sphakia, and the war had entered the island itself. The next tidings 
that reached Philota were, that her lover had been wounded, though 
slightly. He had been left in a cottage on the outskirts of the town, his 
band having fled: single-handed he cut his way through the Turks, and 
escaped with a trifling wound. 

«The cowards |’ he wrote to Philota—-*‘ that there should be cowards 
even in my band: that they should leave their leader to be slaughtered 
in cold blood! It was one man’s doing: I suspect who: but I will be 
revenged one day. Yes, when I have conquered, and the enemy is 
driven from Candia, then I will be revenged.” 

Philota sank, crushed to the earth with pain. Revenge, not love, was 
then the goal of hishopes now! Moreover, she guessed better than An- 
tonio the insidious tongue which had whispered revolt to Melidori’s 
troop. It was Rousso’s: Rousso, who had tempted him to the war— 
Rousso, over whom he had risen in command—Rousso, who had wooed, 
and been scorned by Antonio’s betrothed. The quick-sighted girl at 
once comprehended the whole, and she trembled for her lover. 

The history of the Greek revolution in Candia records the glory of 
Antonio Melidori; how he became regarded as a mountain chieftain, 
whose deeds emulated the fame of the ancient warriors of Greece ; how 
mothers prayed that their children might be like him; how maidens 
delighted to praise his beauty of person, his many acts of generosity, 
his unequalled bravery; how there was not a child in the island who 
could not lisp the name of Melidori. 

And all this while, far among the mountains, to whose fastnesses many 
of the Sphakiotes were compelled to retreat, throbbed the poor heart to 
whom this burst of glory had only brought desolation—the only heart 
that truly loved the young chieftain whose fame Was onalllips. There, 
alone, almost forgotten, yet never forgetting, lived Philota. 


Ill, 


It is not our purpose to chronicle the career of Antonio Melidori in 
its outward sense, and as the world heheld it. The world is growing 
wiser now, and no longer is haunted by ‘he phantom of military glory, 
a monster at which its own creator shudders. Yet if there could be a 
cause for which men might justly fight, it was surely that of Grecian 
liberty. In Candia, the Sphakiotes were battling not so much for re- 
nown, as for the preservation of their lives and freedom. Men fought 
for their own homes, and by their very hearths; and what began in the 
ambition of a few, was now with all a struggle for life and death. Wise 
men have said that such things must be, that from the foundation of the 
world liberty has only been bought with blood; yet it is indeed terrible. 
The world has passed through its childlood of innocence, when kings 
were shepherds and rulers held the plough; its youth of strife, when 
men fought not through meditated revenge, but in haste of blood; its 
middle age of stratagem, cunning, and ambitious warfare, when thou- 
sands were sacrificed to the caprice of one. Soon will come its peaceful 
and majestic age, when wisdom shall be the only true strength, and men 
shall rule not by animal force, but by the might of all powerful mind. 
May that glorioustime hasten fast—fast ! 


Gradually—so gradually, that Antonio scarcely felt it—the ties be- 
came loosened between him and Philota. The commander, the D omen 
had no room in his heart for love. Whenever a brief space of repose 
enabled the lovers to meet, his thoughts were all of advancement, ho- 
nours, successful conflicts: there was no talk of the bridal feast that 
was to come after the olive harvest; and when some of the maiden’s 
early companions jested with her, and others envied her the glorious 
destiny that would await Melidori’s bride when the war was over, Phi- 
lota only smiled mournfully, for she knew that day would never come. 

At last the war grew so near, that many of the mountaineers took 
refuge in the town of Sphakia. There, day by day, Philota could see her 
betrothed sallying forth with his band. What a gulf there was between 
the successful chieftain and the humble peasant girl who plied her 
needle for bread, watching over him from a distance, with unknown 
and unacknowledged love! Not one of Antonio’s friends would have 
dreamed that these two had once ow their vows to each other in 
the quiet woods of Ida. Yet still he gathered honours are day, and 
amidst all the warfare he seemed to bear a charmed life. ho ws 
but that it was because the shield of woman’s prayers was ever over him 
—the orisons of one whose love had grown so dim, so hopeless, that ita 
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only utterance had become a prayer—nay, even less a prayer than a 
mournful dirge? 


At the close of a night-skirmish with the Turks, the cry was raised 
that the captain Melidori was missing. The band re-entered Sphakia 
in lamentation. Rousso was at their head, and his countenance had 
an expression of evil triumph The women, who soon gathered in the 
streets, eyed him with dislike and indignation; for Antonio, with his 
manly beauty and generous spirit, was their idol. 

** Melidori is slain—the noble Antonio is slain! 
us,” they lamented aloud. 

‘‘ He is not slain; he has deserted to the enemy. I saw him steal off 
from the field with mine own eyes,” said a voice: it was that of Rousso. 
** Twice during the skirmish I watched him creep from the Turkish out- 
posts. Melidori has deserted.” 

** Melidori is here!” cried a deep sonorous voice, which caused the 
soldiers to give a universal shout; and Antonio appeared. He held 
aloft in his arms a little Turkish child 

** Soldiers! he who saysI deserted deserves to be hanged on the nearest 
tree. I lingered behind to save this poor innocent, whose mother I saw 
murdered in her tent.” 

* It is true, then, Sphakiotes, how well your captain loves the Turks, 
since you see he risks a battle to save their children,” sneered some one 
in the crowd. The voice seemed feigned, and in the darkness of the 
early morning its owner was unrecognised. 

Melidori drew up his lofty stature proudly. <‘‘ Sphakiotes, it is a 
lie! which could come only from the wretch who murdered this babe’s 
mother—the cowardly woman-slayer. [I scorn to answer it.” 

The easily-moved crowd broke out into acclamations, the women es- 
pecially. hen they ceased, Antonio said, ‘* A soldier is scarcely a fit 

uardian for infancy. Is there none mare | the wives, mothers, or 
Find-hearted maidens of Sphakia who will take this poor babe ?” 

‘* Spear the puling brat of an infidel !” cried the same malicious voice 
from the midst. ‘‘ How dares the captain ask any Sphakiote women to 
nurse a viper until its fangs are grown ?” 

Melidori’s countenance glowed with rage; the more so, as, governed 
by the insidious voice, all the crowd seemed to shrink away, eyeing the 
young soldier and his burthen with distrust. 

**Many a Greek babe has fallen under the scimitar of a Turk ;” 
“The child of murderers should not live!’ were mutterings that reach- 
ed the ear of Antonio. The obstinacy and pride of his temper were 
roused, and, even with more than his natural generosity, they urged. 
him to withstand the popular cry. 

** Sphakiotes, I defy youall! This young Turk shall not perish. I 
will rear it asmy own. IfI fall, it shall be brought up as a Greek, and 
taught to avenge me, as none of these coward brethren of mine would 
do. Now, women of Sphakia, is there none among you who will take 
charge of the adopted child of Antonio Melidori ?” 

none ” answered a low voice, and a woman stepped forth from the 
crowd. P 

The young commander gave the child into her extended arms. As 
he looked into her face, he started. 

** Philota—thou here!” he whispered hurriedly. 
wert still in the mountains ?” 

** There was no longer safety there.” 

“ Why didst thou not tell me? How livest thou? 
ess’? ——. 

‘Is most fitted for me. I live by the labour of my hands. Was it meet 
that a poor peasant girl should claim as her betrothed the commander 
of Sphakia ?” 

** Philota—generous Philota! 
Take the babe. 
wall.” 

Oh thou faithful woman? was it come to this? 

Philota hushed the wailing babe on her bosom, and said aloud in a 
calm distinct voice, “‘ Noble Captain Melidori, I am a Sphakiote maid- 
en: I have no husband, nor ever shall have; therefore I will devote 
myself to this babe, and bring it up as the adopted of the greatest of 
our Greek heroes. People of Sphakia, you are all witnesses of this 
vow.” 

The crowd of women closed round her as Philota departed with her 
charge. When she was gone, a deep sigh of relief burst from Melido- 
ri. Rousso came up to him, and said gaily, ‘ Thou art lucky, Anto- 
nio, in finding so ready a nurse for thy young adopted.” Melidori’s 
cheek reddened. ‘‘Some old damsel who wants a plaything, I sup- 


It is an evil day for 


**T thought thou 


This peasant’s 


But these people must not hear thee. 
I will meet thee: let it be at dusk under the city 
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‘* He has not seen her, thank heaven—he has not seen her !” mutter- 
ed Antonio. ‘“ Very likely,” he answered aloud. ‘ Well, we soldiers 
have our whims. I will make this young Turk fight against his own 
people yet. Come, Rousso, the general awaits us.”’ 

At dusk, Melidori wrapped himselfin the cloak of one of his men, and 
went to the place of meeting. Philota was already there. 

* This is Kind—like thyself, my dearest,” he said, pressing her in his 
arms; but the embrace and the words seemed more from duty than 
feeling. Philota suffered both in silence, and then she drew herself 
away, and stood beside him. 

** What hast thou to say to me, Antonio?” she uttered, not harshly, 
but in a tone of calmness that went to the heart of him whose warm love 
had not yet quite departed. 

*- Why art thou so cold: am I not thy betrothed, Philota ?” 

‘**Dost thou wish me to call thee so now? I thought that dream was 
over, and by thy desire.” 

**T never said so.”’ 

**No; but it wasin thy heart. Allis changed with us: we can never 
be again as in those happy days on Mount Psiloriti. ‘Thou art a great 
man: thou canst not wed a poor maiden like me. Ido not askit. My 
love only burthens thee; therefore we will speak of it no more. Anto- 
nio, I would give my life for thee: shall I not, then, gladly relinquish 
this hope for thy glory’s sake? I know thou didst love me once. I shall 
see thy fame, and I shall be content.” 

Melidori listened to her first in astonishment, thenin shame. ‘ Phi- 
lota,” he said hoarsely, ‘‘ I am not worthy to kiss thy feet, and I dare 
not say nay to thy words. Iam more wretched than thou: forgive 
me.” 

It might have,been that a lingering hope had fluttered in the girl’s 
heart, but as Antonio spoke, it was stilledfor ever. She leaned against 
the wall, pale, breathless, speechless. 

The young soldier went on: ‘“*Thou dost not know what a life I lead 
—how full of danger and anxious thought: it would be death to thee 
to share it.” ’ 

The vain excuse unsealed Philota’s lips. ‘‘ Not so; be not deceived, 
Antonio. Itis not for myself that I speak. God and my own heart 
know what I would have been to thee; how I would have shared thy 
fortune ; have followed thee, if it must be, through seas of blood and 
warfare; have strengthened thee; have suffered no woman’s tear to 
unnerve thy arm; have striven to make myself worthy to mount step 
by step with thee, that in thy coming glory no man might say Antonio 

elidori blushed for his wife. This is what might have been: it is too 
late. Let us part while thou yet lovest me a little.” 

* And thou—and thou” —— 

** I will live at peace in my humility, knowing that love for no other 
maiden stole thine from me. Be content: I feel that thou hast never 
been thus faithless.” 

“« No, no, no!” groaned the young soldier, burying his face in his 
hands. ‘“ Thou judgest me kindly. Inever loved woman save thee, I 
never shall.” 

‘* Then do not grieve,” said the girl, as she bent over him in holy 
pity, and took his burning hands in hers. ‘I forgive thee: thou hast 

one me nowrong. [I will rear this child: it will love me; andI can 
call it by thy name, and teach it how noble was that act of thine which 

saved itfromdeath. Believe me, [ shall be very happy, my Antonio.” 
Loving was the falsehood that came from those trembling lips—a false- 
hood more holy than truth. 

“Be it so, Philota,” said Melidori. 
bless thee; but thou wilt be blest.” 

* And thou too, I pray the Virgin! And now that we are friends— 
only friends—but tried and true ones, I must tell thee what tidings I 
have heard. Rousso is thine enemy; how made such is partly known 
to thee, much more so to me. Rememberest thou how, when he and 
his band pillaged an old man’s house, thou didst compel him to restore 
the spoil? From that time hehas vowed thy death. It was his feigned 
voice that goaded the people against thee this morning. And after- 
wards, when I was threading my way through the town, I heard two 
men ee thy name, and one said, ‘His tomb is open.’ Now, 
Antonio, beware. I am too lowly to be heeded. I will watch: it may 
be that the dove can warn the eagle from the snare.” 

“« And thy own safety, thy life ?” 

**Is thine, and spent for thee. It is best so. And now hearken— 
thy name is shouted below. We must part here.” She gave him her 

na, 


**Tam too unworthy even to 





“*We had not used to part thus, Philota. Let me feel that I have 
been thy betrothed: let me kiss thy lips once more—it is the last time.” 

Philota fell upon bis neck, and their lips met. It was less the kiss 
of love than of death ; the last token between those who sever for eter- 
nity. Then she drew herself from those beloved arms, and fled. 


Iv. 


The career of Melidori seemed a succession of triumphs. Every 
scheme contrived by the designing malice of Rousso fail It was as 
though a good angel ever watched over Antonio. Affendouli, the 
Cretan governor, whose dearest friend and counsellor the young Sphak- 
iote was, told him so. Melidori answered in a tone half-bitter, half- 
solemn, “I know it: I believe it!” He spoke the truth. 

No one but Affendouli knew how deep was the cause of suspicion 
which made Antonio shrink from his former companion Rousso, until a 
coldness very like positive enmity grew up between them. The goy- 
ernor himself saw through various manceuvres which Rousso had 
practised to turn his own favour from Melidori, and dispossess the lat- 
ter of the command; but at last there seemed to come a change, and 
Rousso, after a long absence, sent to Sphakia a message of peace, de- 
claring the resolution of both himself and his brother-in-law Anagnosti 
to end all petty feuds, and serve under Melidori. Affendouli gladly 
accepted this overture, for he saw the evil that private animosities did 
to the one great cause. Rousso had invited Melidori to a solemn feast 
unity, in whieh they might end all differences, and Affendouli urged 

im to go. 

** We must have peace among ourselves. All private feelings should 
be sacrificed to public good. Thou wilt go, Melidori ?” intreated the 
oldman; and Antonio consented. 

Richly mounted, and attended by a few of his own band, the Spha- 

kiote commander set out to the place where Rousso and his handful of 
followers had bivouacked. Ere the cavalcade was out of sight of Spha- 
aie 8 peasant-woman came to the young captain’s abode, and asked to 
see him. 
“There is the dust-cloud his horses leave behind,” was the answer. 
**Go after him; it is only three leagues; you mountaineers are swift- 
footed. You will reach him by the time he has feasted with Captain 
Rousso.” 

The womanclasped her hands above her head with a terrible cry, and 
fell to the ground. 

All the lavishness and revelry of a soldier’s banquet signalized the 
feast of Rousso and Anagnosti; wine flowed in streams, and riotous 
music and laughter went up from the tents towards the still stars over- 
head. Melidori gave himself up to the enjoyment of the moment in 
perfect faith. 

“A gay life is a soldier’s!” Anagnosticried. ‘ Melidori, this is bet- 
ter than the olden olive-feasts on Mount Psiloriti.” 

A shadow came over the young captain’s face—Rousso noticed it. 

** Perhaps Antonio regrets having left that quiet easy life on the 
mountains for such a one as this ?”’ he said with asmile that bordered 
on asneer. On Rousso’s face it was almost impossible to distinguish 
between the two. 

Melidori was not easily provoked. ‘* No, no,” answered he gaily ; ‘I 
would be the last to regret those old times—all very well in their way ; 
but glory—patriotism.” 

** Butfine-sounding words; though we who fight, fight for other things 
more substantial.” 

**T do not understand you,” said Melidorirather coldly. 

‘Oh, we all know the honours that await our young commander 
when the war is over; plenty of spoil—riches—a bride, for Affendouli’s 
daughter is fair, and her father generous. But, perchance, there is 
séme trifling impediment to that. A long time ago, on the mountains, 
people talked of a little damsel named Philota.” 

**Rousso,” said Antonio hurriedly, ‘this Cyprus wine is glorious. 
I pledge thee.” 

** With all my heart; and, as I was saying, there was to have been a 
wedding with the olive-feast.” 

** Ha—ha—ha!” laughed Melidori. ‘ Thy thoughts run on fair dam- 
sels and wedding-feasts instead of warfare. Let us talk of something 
more soldier-like.” 

* Presently ; when I have drunk to thy health and that of Affen- 
douli’s daughter.” a 

** Not with mine,” said Antonio gravely. ‘I do not choose jesting.” 

** Then there is some truth in the tale about the little Sphakiote girl 
after all? Well, well, Antonio, thou arta happy man; for I saw the 
other day, near here, a pretty face, that put me strongly in mind of one 
I knew on Psiloriti. Is itso?” 

Melidori’s lips quivered with passion, but he restrained himself. 
‘* Rousso,” he whispered hoarsely, ‘just as thou wilt in private—not 


here.” 

‘*What ! conscience-stricken? Is Philota”— 

‘** Utter that name again with thy cowardly tongue, and”—— 

Rousso rose up from the table, and drew his short dagger. ‘ Wilt 

thou fight? Then so will I.” Ina moment Melidori saw through the 
intent of all the torturing words which had come from that wily tongue. 
His anger cooled at once, and he resolved to thwart the purpose of his 
enemy. 
** None shall say that Antonio Melidori came to a friendly banquet, 
and there fought with his host,” he answered calmly. ‘Soldiers, and 
you my fellow-guests, bear witness that for this reason, and this only, 
JT will not fight. What would our enemies say of this petty brawling 
over cups ? It is unworthy of Greeks, It will end it.” 

So saying, Antonio gave the signal of departure to his suite, and pre- 
pared to mount his horse. Anagnosti followed him. 

“Noble captain,” he said obsequiously, ‘‘do not let this feast of unity 
end in division. Rousso is so hasty ; but he repents him now. I pray 
you return, and Jet all these differences be reconciled.” 

Melidori answered courteously and frankly, as was his nature. ‘“‘There 
is none who would rejoice in peace more than I ; it was for this only 
that I came hither.” 

** Then let us seal our peace by a brotherly embrace,” said Rousso, 
coming forward. His eyes flashed ; Antonio thought it was with wine; 
and his step was unsteady. The young Sphakiote felt an unaccount- 
able repugnance; but he thought of Affendouli, and the earnest in- 
treaties of the good old man that all private enmity might be forgotten 
for the sake of Greece. 

‘** Be it so,” answered Antonio, extending his arms. Rousso did the 
same. There was a moment of stillness, and the assassin’s dagger was 
plunged into that noble and generous breast. 

A cry, the terrible death-cry, burst forth; it was answered by an- 
other from without—a woman’s ; and Philota fell on her knees beside 
Antonio! 

She had followed him, league after league, with a speed and strength 
almost superhuman ; so that, as she passed desolate houses and solitary 
travellers, they thought it was a spirit. And now she had come too 
late. 

In the confusion the murderer and his accomplice fled. Antonio’s 
few soldiers carried their dying leader from the tent, and no one opposea 
them. There, on the roadside, beneath the peaceful stars, the young 
commander breathed his lifeaway. It was not a sad ending, for his pillow 
was the breast of the faithful woman whose love had been the joy and 
brightness of his youth. Clouds had come over that brightness, but 
death swept them all away. From his few vague words, Philota knew 
that his thoughts were not of war, not of the false glory which had daz- 
zled him, but of that old peaceful time when love was all in all. Inthe 
wanderings of his brain, the dying soldier fancied himself again on 
Mount Psiloriti, and murmared of Philota, of the olive-feast and the 
bridal. 

* We will stay here,” he whispered. ‘I had adream: it haunts 
me yet ; but it is over. We will never leave our own mountain Philota 
never, never!” His head sunk on her shoulder; the dream of which he 
spoke—the troubled dream of life—was over, for eternity. 


The governor Affendouli lamented with the sincerity of a worthy 
heart over his lost friend. He would have honoured the dead by mag- 
nificent obsequies. and with that intent he called together his officers 
and the chief men of Sphakia : but in the midst of the assembly a woman 
appeared, and claimed the body of Antonio Melidori. The governor 
questioned her right, since he knew that Antonio had no surviving 
kindred. 

‘* 1t cannot shame the dead,” the woman murmured ; and then said 
aloud ‘Antonio Melidori was my plighted husband : here is the betroth- 
al ring. Give me his body, that I may bury him in the peaceful 
mountains where he was born. He would not rest with your guns 
booming over his grave. You possessed him, soul and body, in life ; he 
is now mine only. Give me my husband, and let me go.” 

‘‘Poor wretch!’ murmured the compassionate governor, as he looked 
on the wild gestures and frenzied air of the Sphakiote woman. “Oh, 





) Greece thy liberty is dearly bought!” 





On the summit of Mount Ida, on the very spot where the whole 
island lies stretched below, there is a cross of white stone, with the 
name—* Antonio Melidori.” The soldier rests where no murmur of 
battle can ever reach his grave. ‘he island is at peace ; there is no 
warfare now. The mountaineers have their honey-gatherings, their 
olive harvests, their vine-feasts ; and no one remembers the dark days 
ofold. Foratime many a Sphakiote soldier came to say his prayers 
beside the white cross, and talk of the young patriot who had died for his 
country’s sake; but as war-time ceased, this far shrine was forgotten ; 
and now ‘t is rarely visited, except by two, who live together on the 
mountain-side—a woman of middle age, and a youth, a neophyte in the 
Greek church. He calls her mother: and sheis indeed a mother to 
him, — not his own. These two are the only pilgrims who pra 
by the tomb of the victorious commander whose name once rung throug 
Candia like a trumpet sound. It has died away now, as all such glory 
dies, and will ever die. Love only can survive the grave. 





ONE OF MRS. WRIGHT’S CONVERSATIONS WITH HER IRISH 
ACQUAINTANCE. 


FAMILY MISFORTUNES. 

Mrs. Wright. Come here, little boy; why are you running away ? 
And what are you doing here? Don’t you know nobody is allowed to 
come through the young plantations ? 

o-. Sure an’ I wasn’t, miss ! only jist crassin’ the corner. 

rs. Wright. Do you call this the corner? It is the very middle 
of the young wood. Besides, it is just as wrong to cross the corner as 
to be where you now are. Where were you going ? 

Boy. Nowhere at all, miss—only jist divartin’ meself. 

Mrs. Wright. That answer wont do for me. You know perfectly 
well it is not a true one. I ask you again, where were you going ? 

Boy. {Sulkily.] Why, thin, I suppose I was takin’ the short cvot to 
the Widow Donovan’s for a penn’orth o’ backy for my granny that she 
sint me for ; an’ I’ll never do so no more. 

Mrs. Wright. This is not the way to the Widow Donovan’s : she 
lives quite in the opposite direction. What did you throw down there 
behind the rock when I called to you to stop ? 

Boy. Throw down! sorra hap’orth. What ’ud I have to throw 


down ? 

Mrs. Wright. Weshall see. Come back with me to the turn of the 
bank. Here is what you threw down—a large bundle of green boughs 
cut from the spruce firs ! 

Boy. [Crying.] It wasn’t my fault. I should get them, she tould 
me, and sint me for thim; an’ sure we thought yerself wasn’t in it—but 
I'll niver do so no more. 

Mrs. Wright. Who is your grandmother’? What is your name? 

Boy. (Very quickly.] Paddy Toole, miss—an’ got no father. 

Mrs. Wright. What Paddy Toole? I know of no Paddy Toole 
hereabouts, nor Widow Toole either. 

Boy. At the crass there above. 

Mrs. Wright. There is no cabin near the cross-roads that I remem- 
ber, if you mean them. 

Boy. Not aknow I know thin. 

Mrs. Wright. Weshallfind out. Pick up that bundle of boughs, 
and follow me. Conally, who is this boy ? 

Conally. The greatest young blackguaird in the counthry. So you 
want a halfa day agin in the turf-house, you young thief you, where 
I locked you up last Wednesday, was only a week for helpin’ yerself so 
quite an’ easy to the master’s turf ? 

Mrs. Wright. What’s his name, Conally ? 

Conally. Mat Cogan’s his name, and as big a rogue as his father be 
fore him, and that’s no triflin’ character to give the chap. Sure he had 
to lave the counthry for sheep-stalin’. Them all’s a bad set. 

Mrs. Wright. Well, Mat, since I now know who you are we will 
walk on together to your grandmother’s cabin, and I will speak to her 
about you. We must try and get something better for you to do than 
you seem to have been taught Fitherto. Mrs. Cogan, I have brought 
you home your little grandson, whom I caught in the young planta- 
tion on the hill with all these green boughs, just cut or broken off the 
trees. 

Mrs. Cogan. You young villain you! Is this a way ye are when 
ye’re mitchin’? In his honour’s shrubberies, you dirty vagabone ? 
Wait till I come at you! 

Mrs. Wright. Pray, Mrs. Cogan, moderate your anger. Look at your 
own fire there, and tell me what you are burning ? 

Mrs. Cogan. Whins, my lady jewel ; God iver bless ye! Whins 
that I strive to gather to light my little fire these hard times on the 
poor, to bile my little pat for the supper for them childer that’s left wid 
= an’ don’t Lose to me, an’ I strooglin’ to rare thim dacent ; God 

e me 

Nurs. Wright. This is not whin: thisis a branch of fir. You send 
this boy out to steal ; you scold him only before me for fetching home 
what he went out on purpose for, and you call this rearing him decent- 
ly ; you are rearing him to disgrace and misery. 

Mrs. Cogan. An’ sure it’s the truth ye’re spakin’, my lady avour- 
neen ; for it’s all sorrow that’s fell on me, that’s heart-broke an’ mas- 
sacrayed among thim. There was hisfather: 1 had but the two sons, 
an’ this was the oldest, sn’ as fine an’ agreeable a boy as iver a mother 
rared. An’ all goin’ on reglar, an’ labourin’, an’ helpin’, an’ me quite 
plased, an’ the father as well. Took up and consarted wid a girl—I 
don’t know what she was indeed, buta great dancer at the patterns, 
an’ a tay-drinker, an’ a company-keeper, an’ a fine wholesome-lookin’ 
girl as you’d wish to see—an’ the ind of it was, they got married, an, we 
shut the door upon thim in course ; and so, my dear, they wint from bad 
to worse; an’ she made off. wid herself; and my poor boy, he had to 
lave the counthry, and niver tuk the child wid thim, but left him, if ye 
plase, wid mc—the young thief o’ the warld, to be breakin’ his honour’s 
fine trees this way, an’ 1 a’most broke strivin’ to kape the bitin him, 
the vagabone ! . 

Mrs. Wright. The poor boy is hardly likely to do better than his 
father, the way you are bringing him up—neither at work nor at school, 
taught to deceive, and to steal, and to tell falsehoods to hide his ill prac- 
tices. You had another son, why does not he look after this unfortu- 
nate child ? 

Mrs. Cogan. Oh, thin, if that wasn’t the take in! Ye wouldn’t be- 
lieve it, my lady dear, the rogues an’ robbers that we fellin wid. An’ 
we goin’ to marry our Ned to a girl in all honesty, promisin’ the bit 0’ 
ground, and the few shillins’ we had, knowin’ the brother ’ud niver 
come back to claim it, an’ in coorse it should fall to Ned. An’ the da- 
cent man that had this fine daughter, he made the grandest of promi- 
ses, an’ offered her, an’ hapes of money, an’ cattle, an’ what not, an’ 
couldn’t make enough of Ned on account of what he expicted wid him, 
an’ the little spot of ground ye see. Well, we were all agreeble, an’ 
Ned an’ the father was quite intirely plased, an’ wint up the both o 
thim to the girl an’ her father, and was all mighty pleasant, an’ the 
best of good things purvided, an’ a mighty dacent place; an’ ‘ Will ye 
come,” says he, says the girl’s father, ‘and see the cows milked this 
pleasant evenin’, Mr Cogan?” says he. ‘‘fhere’s one on im,” says he, 
quite off-hand like, ‘‘ as gives her ten quarts at a mail, or all as one, 
most times.” Now it was jist this, and nothin’ else, that tuk my hus- 
band up, you’ll understand—jist to see for his own self all what was in 
it, ’cause there’s no trustin’ to repoorts, an’ they in coorse makin the 
most of thirselves, an’ no harm. So he gave consint, an they wint 
out across the bawn; and, my dear, there was sitch a sight of cows! 
more nor six or siven, all in the vales, an’ the fine hay lyin’ afore thim, 
an’ the girl’s milkin’, an’ sure enough there was the ten quarts from 
the black cow, an’ no mistake. So ye see my poor Mat was quite in 
delight, an’ twas intirely agreeable, an’ had the weddin’ an’ all passed 
over, an’ we wor a’most broke makin up the little handful of money 
for sitch a grand match for Ned’s part of the bargain. Well, they war 
marrit, an’ there was anind. An’ says my husband one fine mornin ; 
“« Nelly,” says he, ‘Ill up,” says he, ‘an’ give a look at Ned in his 
grand houlding, and see them fine cows of his agin,” for they lived, Ned 
and his new wife, wid the girl’s father, in his possessions. An’ so my 
poor husband wint up an’ found the place, and all mighty civil, an’ had 
their tay, an’ the best of good tratement; and thin, says my husband, 
jokin’ an’ funnin’—he was so satisfied, ye see— Now for the ten-quart 
cow !” An’ there she was aitin’ her hay, an’ she was all there was: the 
divil another beast was in it, cow nor calf, nor four-feet of one soort 
nor another owned the place, barrin’a pig!. All the rest was borrit— 
begged and borrit from the neighbours round—to make a show an @ 
deception, an’ incline us for the match! Oh musha, musha, my lady 
jewel, but they wor all robbers together, an’ made my poor Ned as 
bad as thirselves, they did: May the Lord reward thim, 2s he will, 
plase goodness, an’ has, for it didn’t thrive wid them, nor couldn t, an 
they’re all a’most scattered now, an’ my poor boy along wid thim! 

Mrs. Wright. Youhad your son, you ty as you reared him: you 
set him a bad example, and you can’t be surprised that he followed it, 
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and as for his wife’s people, they seem to have been very much like 
yourselves. Still, as you kept your la: d, and mast have had some 
stock upon it, [ don’t understand how you come to be so miserably poor 
as I this day find you. 

Mrs. Cogan. Stop till 1 tell ye: yedidn’t hear the half “Twas but 
a wishy little piece of ground we owned, an’ there was little use in 
strivin’ for to make out the rint from it, for it wasn’t init. We nayther 
ate it, nor drank it, nor ware it; an’ man alive couldn’t do more than 
we did in regard of management, an’ tillin’, an’ conaecre, an’ jobbin 
bastes, an’ one thing or another, an’ all no nse; for the bare livin’ was 
all we could make out of it, let alone pay rint. So we casts our eyes 
round, and there was a boy owned a fine meadow that inclined for to go 
aff wid himself to Amiriky, where his people had wint before him the 
most of thim, an’ had a field besides, or a couple of thim, an’ we con- 
sidered he might be purvailed on to sell his interest chape. 

Mrs. Wright. But how could you buy it, so much as you had spent, 
and so little as you had made, owing to the poverty of the old holding? 

Mrs, Cogan. Saved it, my jewel! managed, an’ made, an’ stroogled, 
an’ wanted, an’ contrived, an’ scraped it together, an’ hid it there above 
in the thatch waitin’ the boy’s convaniance. Two ten-pound notes they 
were, as meself had saved from better times. Well, you see, the gale 
cam’ round, en’ my husband must face the agint whether or no, an’ he 
owin’ him five half years, an’ the rint three pounds, an’ the back half- 
year. Lady Wright, my jewel, the land couldn’t pay it; we was a’most 
broke strivin’ to make it, an’ had but the bare two pounds towards it, 
an’ we, after sellin’ a cow in the fair, an’ as bad-luck would have it, 
where should we put the differ but up in the thatch too; an’ dresses 
himself, an’ shaves, an’ takes the big-coat, an’ his stick, an’ puts up his 
hand, an’ outs the two notes, an’ away he goes. All the tinints was in 
it. An’ says the agint whin he sees my Mat, mighty stiff-like, lookin’ 
in his books, and spakin’ short enough, ‘‘ Cogan,” says he, ‘ you owe 
six half-years.” ‘‘I do not, an’ plase your honour,” says my hus- 
band quiet an’ civil, 2s was becomin’. “ I owe five half-years, an’ the 
back half-year.” ‘* Makin’ six, sir,” says the agint, quite stern-like ; 
for this was the new agint, a mighty stiff kin’ o’ man, that didn’t know 
the people’s ways, an’ to the letter—* makin’ six sir,” says he: ‘an’ I’ll 
expict you to pay it.” Well, my husband got all in a tremble, the un- 
fortunate creature, an’ laid down the hat on the ground, opened his 
big-coat, set by the stick, an’ in to the waistcoat pocket, an’ out wi’ the 
two notes. ‘* Here’s my all,”’ says he, “ un’ hard set to make”—which 
was true for ye, as God he knows— ‘an’ the devil a penny more,’ says 
he, “‘ have I to give ye, an’ ” * Stop,” says the agint, very ready, 
** hand over the cash. Very well,” says he, inspeetin’; ‘all right— 
all as it should be. (’ll give you a receipt in full,” says the agint, 
quite civil, “‘an’ your change, Cogan,” says he; ‘“‘an’ remimber! no 
more back half-years.” It was the two ten-pound notes, my lady jewel, 
the unfortunate man had took down out of the thatch, an’ we war ruined 
intirely—clane done for; and my poor husband niver held the head up 
after. Oh, musha, musha, wasn’t he the persecutedest—[@ries ] 

Mrs. Wright. Mrs Cogan, you are telling me most shocking stories. 
I could not have believed in such unprincipled doings. One is worse 
than the other. 

Mrs. Cogan. It is, my lady, an’ the worse to come yit. My own 
daughter, the only girl I had, an’ she denied nothin’ that I ever knowed 
she tuk a fancy to, an’ many a thing unbeknown to the father, soulded, 
an’ she given the money for her divarsions, breakin’ my heart to plase 
her, an’ had a niatch ready, twenty acres of ground the boy had, no 
less, that her father an’ [ intended for her, an’ she tuk a notion an’ de- 
parted one fine mornin’, made her disappearance, an’ no more words 
about it. 

Mrs. Wright. What! did she go off by herself alone? 

Mrs. Cogan. Bedad an’ she did not, by no means, but tuk the little 
sirvin-boy in her hand an’ my old flannel petticoat. the vagabone. 

Mrs. Wright. Ban away with the serving-man I suppose you mean ? 
Who was he? What was he like ? 

Mrs. Cogan. The height of the umbrella, my lady—the dickens an’ 
inch more! An’ for aitin’! he’d bate the world. . 

Mrs. Wright. Well, it’s lucky she didn’t take the new flannel petti- 
eoat at any rate! 

Mrs. Cogan. Faix, an’ she knew better. Sure, hadn’tI all my little 
savings quilted into the back o’ the ould one, under the belt, in the 
gathers! Never a know I know what was in it: all I’d made by my 
own endeavourin’ ever since we war married. But she knows, an’ the 
Liverpool people knows ; for ‘twas there they wint, and tuk a lodgin’, 
an’ ate it, an’ drank it, an’ wore it, an’ off to Ameriky wid the rest of 
it !—Chambers. 
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FREE NAVIGATION OF THE ST. LAWRENCE 
The following article is extracted from the Times of the 26th ult. 
The letter to which it refers is signed E. H. T., who is, it appears, in 
London. The letter itself is too full of statistical details for our 
columns. 


By the treaty of peace between England and the United States in the 
year 1783 the free navigation of the Mississippi was guaranteed to both 
nations for ever. The stipulation was insisted on by England because 
at that time it was believed that the river Mississippi took its rise in 
the Territories of Great Britain, and continued for some portion of its 
early course within them. This belief subsequent and more accurate 
exploration has proved to be incorrect. The great father of waters 
takes its rise south of the English frontier, and now runs during its 
whole gigantic course through the territories of the United States. 
This subsequent discovery, however, in no way affects the principle 
then asserted by England, though it completely destroyed the value of 
the stipulation in support of which it was invoked. 

There was, however, another great natural highway—a river in 
gome respects even more gigantic than the Mississippi itself—which 
did really run for hundreds of miles through the territories of both 
the contracting parties, and which formed the sole outlet to the Atlan- 
tic for an immense portion of the continent of North America, but 
respecting which no such stipulation was allowed. We allude to the 
St. Lawrence, which is, in fact, the outlet of the vast system of lakes 
which lie like great Mediterranean seas in the immense valley that ex- 
tends from the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains. Evgland possesses 
both sides of the St. Lawrence during its whole course from latitude 
45 to the sea. But from that point up the river the territories of the 
United States form the southern bank—one-half of the waters of lakes 
Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Superior, together with the whole of Lake 
Michigan, belong to the United States. Yet England, because she 

ossesses the mouth of the river, chooses to prevent the United States 
rom making use of its waters as the means of carrying the produce of 
the vast and fertile territories which border these great lakes to the 
Atlantic. England insisted upon her right to floxt down the whole 
length of the Mississippi, because she was supposed to possess a small 
tract of territory in which that stream took its rise—and she denied 
the same privilege to the United States as regards the St. Lawrence, 
because she happened to possess both banks of the river where it en- 
ters the Atlantic. A more flagrant instance of two measures and two 
sets of weights for the same transactions was never exhibited to the 
world. 

In our yesterday's impression we published an act of Congress rela- 
ting to the trade of our colonies with the United States, and also a 
most interesting and important communication from a citizen of the 
State of Michigan touching the extraordinary prohibition upon which 
England insists with respect to the navigation of the St. Lawrence. 
The United States’ Legislature has followed the lead of England in her 
late liberal commercial policy The example we set in the repeal of 
our restrictions on the importation of corn, and also of our famous 
Navigation Act, necessarily pruduced an immense effect upon the in- 
telligent people of the United States; and in the act which we so pub- 
lished one of the immediate consequences of that example may be seen. 
But the Legislature of America seeks a real and fair reciprocity, and 
asks of us to advance in our new course one step further, and expect 
that we shall allow the vast products of the great lake valley to find 
their way to sea by means of the waters of the St. Lawrence. 

What are the reasons which can by possibility be urged against this 
proposal? There is only some vague fear, some inlistinct notion of a 
possible danger if a war should unhappily arise between the two coun- 
tries. And yet if we look at this fancied danger steadily, we shail 
find that the permission to use this highway, so far from being a means 
of diminishing our strength, will give us a great advantage, and prove, 
in fact, a most importint surety for keeping the peace. Lf we suppose 
establishments of commerce formed all along the river St. Lawrence 
and the shores of Ontario, Erie, and Huron—if the whole produce of 
the fertile regions which communicate with this great artery by means 
of their numerous rivers, roads, and canals, should be every year trans- 
mitted by the St. Lawrence to the sea—if the waters of the river and 
these vast inland seas be covered with the busy vessels which carry all 
this enormous proluce, can any one be so blind as not to see that the 
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| happiness of mankind. Our only difficulty is to imagine an argument 











United States will expose a most unguarded fiank to attack should she 
be so unwise to court a quarrel with England? Commerce here, as 
everywhere, would in fact be a bond of peace and union, by makin 
war a deplorable calamity to both belligerents. The population on bo 
shores of this magnificent inland aavigation would to a man oppose 
every incitement to disagreement, for ruin to millions would be the 
consequence of war. 

Possessing, as we should still, the mouth of the river, we should in 
fact be safe against any encroachment, against all attack. In the 
meantime our provinces would derive incalculable advantage from the 
trade, and Montreal would quickly prove a formidable rival botb to 
New York and New Orleans. The valley of the St. Lawrence is, we | 
believe, in almost every article of produce more than the rival of the 
great valley through which the Mississippi flows. The climate is in- 
deed severe, but it is healthy ; the agricultural produce which it will 
be able to supply will be foun to exceed that of the rivai territory. 
In no part of the American Union has there been séen a more rapid ad- 
vance than in the towns and districts which lie along the borders of 
Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Michigan. A new course of wealth has 
been discovered of late years in the mineral products of Lake Su- 
perior ; and some may see reason to prefer on many accounts the route 
which the St. Lawrence offers for her products to the sea, to that cir- 
cuitous path which she may possess by the rivers falling into the Mis- 
sissippi In short, if we look at this matter, treating it simply as a 
commercial question, it is impossible to suggest a reason for not grant- 
ing what the American Legislature desires; but if we look at it as 
politicians, weighing the consequences of the proposed concession upon 
the power and influence of both nations, the advantage is wholly on 
our side, always supposing that we desire peace, justice, and the real 


against the adoption of so rational a proceeding. 

Looking back to the past history of the humva race, we see thut its 
earliest advances in science, in art, and in civilisation generally were 
made upon the shores of an inland sea, which, except in climate, can- 
not compete in any one advantage with the wonderful territories to 
which our present observations refer. The shores of the Mediterra- 
nean do not equal in fertility those of Ontario aud Erie, Huron and Mi- 
chigan. Inthe most palmy days of Athenian, Carthaginian, Venetian 
commerce, it could have exhibited nothing that could have beeu com- 
pared with the wonderful life, energy, skill, an almost miraculous ad- 
vance which these American inland seas already manifest There is 
still room for millions of human beings to live with ease and in comfort 
and opulence. All that is now required to spread and excite a new 
life and fresh vigour throughout this fertile land, is to give immediate 
and easy communication with the Atlantic; and yet England sulkily 
shuts the door, stands like a surly mastiff in the way of the eager tra- 
veller—deriving no benefit from her morose opposition—all she does be- 
ing to keep. waste tracts fitted for the happy homes of countless people, 
and to retard the advance of her own provinces while she places herself 
as an obstacle in the path ofher American neighbours. 

Already we have expended vast sums in freeing the navigation of the 
St. Lawrence from physical difficulties. Our canals, formed by English 
capital, connect the Atlantic with Ontario direct, and even with the 
waters above Niagara. If we wish this capital to be productive, we 
have only to free the navigation from legal shakles, to allow the citizens 
of the United States to purchase the use of our locks and canals, and 
thus to arouse the languid energies of Canadians by exhibiting at their 
very doors the spectacle of an active and enterprising race, turning to 
advantage all the wonderful capabilities of the country they inhabit. 
The foolish doctrines of an old and effete system ought not to stand in 
the way of a proposal which good sense and good feeling alike sanction. 
Diplomatic folly ought not to be allowed to thwart the suggestions of a 
rational and truly beneficent policy. 

en 


THE EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


Not the least wonderful part of the Exhibition which is to be opened 
next year will be the edifice within which the specimens of the indus- 
try of all nations are to be collected. Its magnitude, the celerity with 
which it is to be constructed, and the materials of which it is to be 
composed, all combine to insure for it a large share of that attention 
which the Exhibition is likely to attract, and to render its progress a 
matter of great public interest. A building designed to cover 752,832 
superficial feet, and to have an exhibiting surface of about 21 acres, to 
be roofed in and handed over to the Commissioners within little more 
than three months from its commencement, to be constructed almost en- 





on that side the appearance of a raised foundation, which will be faced 
with sod. The advantage of this to the external beauty of the 
principal fagade it is almost unnecessary to point out. A light irom 
railing will inclose the building at a distance of eight feet from its exte- 
rior, and beyond that there will be a footpath. The grand entrance 
will be nearly opposite the Prince’s gateway, and will have seven pairs 
of doors. Ample arrangements have been made, however, for the en 
and exit of visitors at other points. The exterior surfaces of the firs 
or ground tier will not be of glass, but of wood, for the purpose of 
greater security, and also to afford a wall space for such articles as ré- 
quire to be hung up in order to be seen to advantage. To enumerate im’ 
detail all that this great undertaking embraces would be an endless and 
perhaps rather a tedious task, but some conception of the work to bé 
performed may be gathered from this—that the calculations of Messrs. 
Fox, Henderson, and Co., the contractors, estimate, among other requi- 
sites, 34 miles of gutters, 202 miles of sash bars, and 8 miles of table for 
exhibiting. 

Turning from the building as it is to be to what has already been 
performed, it will be found that considerable progress has been made. 
It is now a month exactly since the actual work of construction com- 
menced. In that time the foundation pieces on which the columns rest 
have nearly all been fixed upon their beds of concrete. and the earth 
filled in around them. The columns required for a large section of the 
southern and central parts of the building have been put up and con- 
nected together by girders. The framework begins to indicate the form 
of the future structure, just as the ribs and bones of the mammoth at 
the British Museum shadow forth what the animal must have been when 
alive The graduated outlines of the structure ascending tier above 
tier, the cathedral-like effect of the transept, and the long extended ave- 
nues and rows of slender pillars, branching off symmetrically on either 
side of thom, can already be discerned. Sleepers and joists for the 
flooring have been laid in one or two parts, and one small piece of win- 
dow framing has been fixed in its place. The external facing of the 
ground tier has been commenced, and while the framework of about one- 
third of the structure is in a forward state nearly every detail of the 
work has been begun. Messrs. Fox and Henderson have already one 
small crane established on the girders for hoisting up materials, and in 
a few days they will have several more. The rapidity with which the 
building progresses may be estimated from the fact, that two columns 
and three girders can be fixed in about 15 minutes. 

While the actual labour of construction proceeds a vast amount of 
preparatory work goes on simultaneously. Nearly all the wooden 
arches required to span the transept arecompleted. Sash bars, window 
frames, intermediate bearers and gutters, are got ready, by hundreds 
of workgen under sheds, formed hastily of floor planking. The hy- 
irwulilios is at work testing the strength of girders, and a few fires 
are lig to prepare the wrought iron bolts by which the columns 
are made fast to the connecting pieces between them. Piles of mater- 
ial of every kind are collected in every part of the ground, and it is 
believed that three-fourths of all that will be required are already de- 
posited within the hoarding. There is a stable for 20 horses, which 
are employed in drawing. At present about 900 hands are at work 
within the enclosed space, but it is estimated that the number must 
yet be raised to 1,500. No difficulty is found by the contractors in 
procuring the requisite supplies either of material orlabour. The iron 
work is all brought from Birmingham, where it is prepared by Messrs. 
Fox and Henderson, assisted by two other houses. One firm furnishes 
the whole umount of glass required. The timber used is from the 
Baltic, and of excellent quality. A portion of it is prepared at mills 
taken for the purpose at Uhelsea, pod ¢ the rest on the grounds. When 
the weather is wet, this part of the work, which is carried on under 
cover, is pushed forward. When it is dry the fixing of columns and 
girders is proceeded with. Gas has been laid on in the grounds, and 
the toils of the day are continued frequently as late as 11 o'clock at 
night. Within a commodipus set of offices the heads of departments 
regulate the work and prescribe the division of labour to be pursued. 
Here, too, a room has been established for draughting.plans of the 
building, in conformity with which it is to be completed. A consider- 
able portion of the work is done by the piece, and no difficulty is found 
in procuring any amount of hands that may from time to time be re- 
quired. Every morning they assemble in great numbers at the en- 
trance ready for employment, and when engaged they turn out very 
efficient workmen. Such asupply must be regarded as one of the most 
important facilities which a great city like London presents for the exe- 
cution of an undertaking like this. An ingenious system of checks by 
means of variously shaped brass tokens has been introduced to deter- 





tirely of glass and iron, the most fragile and the strongest of working 
materials, to combine the lightness of a conservatory with the stability 
of our most permanent structures—such a building will naturally ex- 
cite much curiosity as to the mode in which the works connected with 
it are conducted, and the advances which are made towards its com- 
pletion. Enchanted palaces that grow up ina night are confined to 
fairy land, and in this material world of ours the labours of the brick- 
layer and the carpenter are notoriously never ending. It took 300 
years to build St. Peter’s at Rome, and 30 to complete our own St. 
Paul’s. The New Palace of Westminster has already been 15 years in 
hand, and is still unfinished. We run up houses, it is true, quickly 
enough in this country, but,if there be a touch of magic in the time 
occupied, there is none in the appearance of so much stucco and brick- 
work as our streets exhibit Something very different from this is pro- 
mised for the great edifice in Hyde park. Not only is it to rise with 
extraordinary rapidity, but in every other respect is to be suggestive 
of Arabian Nights’ remembrances. In its favour the window law is to 
be ignored, and 900,000 superficial feet of glass, weighing upwards of 
400 tons, are to be used in its construction. Nota stone nor a brick 
will be employed throughout the spacious structure, which is to rest 
upon 3,300 cast iron columns, and to be strengthened and kept to- 
gether by 2,224 girders of the same material. The plan of which has 
been published represents an edifice in every respect qualified to be- 
come the repository of specimens of the world’s industry ; the basement 
and two upper tiers diminishing in area as they ascend, and thus se- 
curing a graceful variety of outline, while the monotonous effect of a 
facade 1,848 feet long is broken by a spacious transept. This transept, 
408 feet long and 72 feet wide, will be arched, and will rise to the 
height of 108 feet, inclosing within it, as in a glass case, a row of trees, 
which respect for the park timber has induced the commissioners to 
spare. ‘The roof of the entire building, resting on the cast iron gir- 
kers, will be what is technically called ‘ridge and valley,” and will 
look like an undulating sea, the whole being covered with canvas to 
exclude the rays of the summer sun and prevent any inconvenience 
arising from excessive heat. This will be the case in every part of the 
structure except the transept, where the presence of trees render light 
necessary, and where, therefore, the arched glass roof will remain un- 
covered. When closed in and completed, the view presented by the in- 
terior will, it is anticipated, be wonderfully graceful and splendid 

The central avenue, 1,848 feet long, 72 feet broad, and 66 feet high, 
with rows of pillars shooting off from it on either side, and so arranged 
that the eye can traverse freely to every part of the building, must 
havea very grand appearance. Care has been taken to have the co- 
lumns upon which the whole fabric rests distributed with such regu- 
larity that no confusion or forest-like effect can be produced by them. 
It will be the same in all the avenues as in the central one, although 
there, from its proportions and the entire absence of galleries or upper 
flooring to break the perspective, the view presented will be most im- 

osing. 

r Besides the immense space thus devoted to the general purposes of 
the Exhibition, there will be on the north side of the building a room 
set apart for the receptionof machinery. The dimensions of this apart- 
ment are on a scale proportionate to the important branch of inventive 
industry to which it is to be dedicated. It will be 946 feet long, 48 
feet broad, and 24 feet high. Another feature of the building will be 
the Refreshment Courts, which, in accordance with the aristocratic 
spirit of the country, are to be divided into three classes. Those whose 
means and taste incline them to patronise the first will discuss the de- 
licacies of the season under the branches of the trees which occupy the 
north end of the transept ; those whose habits of life are less ambitious, 
or whose palates are less discriminating, must move westward ; while 
for the crowd of humble visitors the requisite accommodation will be 
provided on the north-east side of the building. 

To enter into further details with reference to the interior plan would 
needlessly complicate this description, and would be inappropriate at 
present. It may, however, be right to mention that while from north 
to south and across the breadth of the structure and flooring will be 
perfectly level, from west to east it will be slightly inclined, like the 


stage of a theatre, though not of course to the same extent. This, it 
is believed, will add much to the effect of the interior, by enabling visi- 
tors at the lower end to see almost ata glance over the whole edifice. 


Though from north to south the flooring will be quite horizontal, the 
land slopes a little, and this enables the architect to give the building 


mine the number of hours per day for which each man has been occu- 
pied, and the remuneration to which he is entitled, The whole busi- 
ness of the contractors seems to be carried onin the most systematic 
and orderly manner; and what is very remarkable is the little noise or 
bustle with which the work proceeds. When the materials of which 
the building are chiefly composed are recollected this will be the more 
easily understood. Nearly everything is brought on the ground ready 
to be put up, and the loudest sound that reaches the ear is the occa- 
sional clink of a hammer ‘closing rivets up.” Over so large a space 
the noise of labour is lost, and the building rises almost as silently as 
did Solomon's temple. 

The contractors still speak with perfect confidence of their ability to 
construct and roof in the whole before New Year’s day. They have 
within the last month done a good deal, but in the two that still remain 
to them they will find their energies fully taxed to do-all that still re- 
mains to be accomplished. If within the timits of time prescribed to 
them they succeed in carrying out so extensive and elaborate a plan as 
that which they at present contemplate, they will merit the utmost 
praise; but before even the letter of their contract the safety of the 
public must be placed, and we do trust that every precaution will be 
adopted to prevent the possibility of accidents hereafter. Of late years 
many circumstances have occured to shake the confidence which was at 
first reposed in iron structures. Suspension bridges and railway ter- 
mini have been giving away and falling in from comparatively slight 
causes—the smallest defect in a part, the snapping of a rod, or the 
shaking of a pillar, by disturbing the distribution of forces, often brings 
down the whole fabric. The new building in Hyde-park is a novelt 
in architecture—and a novelty upon agrand scale. It is to be provid: 
with many galleries, where specimens of industry will be exhibited, 
and where, therefore, crowds of visitors will assemble to inspect. Con- 
sidering the materials used, therefore, it is most important that every 
care should be taken to insure the safety of these galleries. Messrs. 
Fox and Henderson say that they have adopted every precaution in this 
respect, and that their calculations of strength are such as to render 
an accident from the crowding of speccators impossible. Wetrust that 
it may be so, and we think it due to them to state that a minute exami- 
nation of the progress already made in the work has impressed us with 
a high sense of the efficient, orderly, and expeditious manner in which 
it is carried on. This is the more remarkable when the novel charac- 
ter of the structure is remembered, that novelty removing it out of the 
routine habits of those engaged in the labour of construction.— T%mes. 


Proposep DecorRATION oF THE @LAss PALAcE.—We have seen a 
letter addressed to the Commissioners, from which the following curi- 
ous particulars are gathered. 

Benjamin Hardinge of Cincinnati has proposed to cover the Iron 
columns, Pilasters, Entablatures, &. with a kind of porcelain or 
variegated enamel giving them all the richness and beauty of the 
choicest polished marble and precious stones, viz, the Agate, Chalce- 
dony, Jasper and other silicious formations. He also proposes to 
apply liquid silicates to the glass in variegated coloured crystals, in 
prismatic or softly blended rainbow tints which are said to be very 
translucent and beautifal; giving a mellow light which supersedes the 
her etofore contemplated blinds. The expense is comparatively small, 
the material being composed of quartz or white sand dissolved in large 
quantities through the agency of hydro-fluoric acid andother solvents, 
the colours of oxydes of minerals, &c. It is said to be the cheapest 
finish upon iron or other substances ever before known ; and is applied 
with great facility, and so hard as not to be moved by a file 

—_—_———— 


BANQUET TO PRINCE ALBERT AT YORK. 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
York, Friday Night, 25th Oct. 
It will readily be remembered that not very long ago the Lord Mayor 
of London in a spirit of magnificent hospitality, entertained at one of 
those splendid banquets for which the metropolis is unrivalled, and 
which ealls forth such gorgeous exhibitions of the wealth and luxu- 
rious taste of the municipality of the chief city in the world, his Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort, and the mayors and chief magistrates of 
the principal towns in the kingdom. His Lordship’s object in carry- 
ing out so happy an inspiration as that which led him to inaugurate 
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these civic gatherings was to stimulate by the friendly intercourse of 
@ dinner, and by verbal encouragement, the accomplishment of the great 
ect which will render the year 1851 so remarkable ia the annals of 
land. It was but natural that this example should be followed by 
the great corporations of the empire, and, after some correspondence 
on the subject, the notion which originated with the Lord Mayor of 
York of giving a return banquet was considered and discussed at a 
meeting of the mayors and other civic authorities at Derby, when it 
was resolved that a subscription should be entered into for the purpose 
of en«bling the Lord Mayor of York, in junction with the municipali- 
ties of the United Kingdom, to receive the Prince Consort and the Lord 
Mayor of London ona scale of becoming magnificence. The subscrip- 
tions flowed in rapidly and fully, though there were some defaulting 
bodies, which suffered accordingly in the rejection of their tardy money. 
At last the invitations were issued for the 25th of October, and M. 
Soyer was engaged for many days previously in preparing those won- 
derful combinations which delight the eye and the palate alike, and 
have secured for him so high a place among the gastronomic worthies 
of the world. The invitations were eagerly and fully accepted, and 
every effort was made to render the banquet worthy of the givers and 
of the recipients. Nearly 100 mayors and heads of boroughs declared 
their intention to be present, and it soon became evident that the Guild- 
hall would be tested to the utmost in order to afford adequate accom- 
modation to all those who were desirous of taking part in the proceed- 
. All its spacious accommodations failed to give room to more than 
guests, and as places were eagerly sought after, it became difficult 
to make a selection satisfactory toall. York, the home ofthe Romaua 
Emperors, when London was comparatively neglected by the masters 
of the ancient world, made adisplay worthy of the far-famed city which 
gave a grave to Severus and to Constantine Caloras, aul afforded a 
rallying cry to the haughty factions which fought for the English throne, 
and well was she represented by her chief magistrate. For two or three 
days past the inhabitants of the surrounding districts have been pour- 
ing into the city, so as to fill all the hotels to overflowing ; while the 
ility and gentry sent in their carriages to add to the number of 
handsome equipages which filled the streets of “ horse renowned’ 
York. When it was understood that Prince Albert had intimated to 
the Lord Mayor that he would not take any of the Royal vehicles, and 
that he therefore must trust to his Lordship for a conveyance, several 
of the noblemen and gentlemen in the vicinity sent in applications 
to be allowed to place their carriages at his Royal Highness’s disposal, 
and in such an embarrassment of riches the Lord Mayor acted on the 
maxim “‘ first come first served,” and gave the preference to Lord Wen- 
lock, whose offer came in before any other. * ° * 


By the evening and night trains a great number of the 7 and of 





strangers, anxious to be present on the occasion arrived id their 
mambers were increased by continual accessions to-day, til@phe city, 
in spite of bad weather, storm, and rain, presented an appearance of 
animation. The Mansion-house was the centre of attraction. 
ecorated for the occasion, with all its golden lions re-gilt, its paint 
renewed, and fresh as when, some hundred years ago, the architect 
gave it the finishing touch, it would, perhaps, have been but little re- 
ed but for the concourse of illustrious strangers within its walls. 
f. Soyer himself, *‘ heavy with cares of state and thoughts of gravy,” 
flickered to and fro like great Turenne on the eve of come fatal field, 
swaying crowds of solemn looking and strangely-attired cooks, who 
ed backwards and forwards with the chef-d’euvres of their art. 
Police-constables kept watch and ward over entremets, résumes, and 
hers @a@uvre, and a good-natured mob familiar with the simple dishes 
of their district, were rich in criticism, which, however, lacked the 
teat of experience on the eccentric viands before them, that they were 
seme of them not only eccentric, but costly, may be guessed from the 
faet that one dish, to which turtle, ortolans, and other rich denizens 
of land and sea had contributed, cost no less than 100/. 
The Lord Mayor of London, with his secretaries and 
rived in York on Thursday, and a considerable number 
al mayors also came in the course of the day. The inns were very full 
and it was difficult for late comers, who had not secured accommoda- 
tien, to obtain it. This mornin pea oe further arrivals, and between 
3 and 4 o’clock Lord J. Russell, the Earl of Carlisle, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Sir G. Grey, Earl Fitzwilliam, and other persons of 
distinction, came in by the trains then reaching York. The directors 
ef the York and North Midland line proceeded to Normanton to meet 
Prince Albert, and escort him along their line. The train which brought 
his Royal Highness dashed into the station shortly before 4 o’clock, the 
y from London by the North-Western and Midland lines having 
performed, we , in four hours and a half, or within two 
minutes of that time. We observed the Marquis of Abercorn at the sta- 
tion, and Colonel the Hon. C. Grey and Colonel the Hon. F. Seymour in 
attendance upon the Prince. A guard of honour was drawn up on the 
rm. His Royal Highness was received by the Lord Mayor of 
ork on alighting, and was conducted to Lord Wenlock’s carriage, which 
was in waiting, and in which the Prince drove to the Mansion-house, 
attended by an escort of the 2d Dragoon Guards. His Royal Highness 
was enthusiastically cheered by the people. 

The Hall, which is a fine old Gothic apartment of the 15th century, 
was decorated with great taste, under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Nutt and Walker. At one end was placed the principal table in asemi- 
eireular form, five tables, stretching at right angles to the base of it, 
being destined for the rest of tke guests. These all shone with eperg- 

plateaux, centre pieces heaped up with pines, grapes, and the 
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chaplain, ar- 
of the provinci- 


nes, 
richest fruit, with silver plate, beneath innumerable Among 
the embellishments were various productions in patent glass silvering, 
prepared expressly for the occasion, as being peculiarly appropriate to 
@ festival to celebrate the approaching congress of the artistic industry 
ef nations. These specimens consisted of gilt, silvered, and bronzed 
» bearing large po of silvered glass, on whose surfaces the 
scene was vividly reflected in miniature. Two highly-chased 
salvers, on pedestals, at the head of the centre table, in ruby glass, 
the inner surfaces being variegated by the application of the silvered 
process, were very beautiful. There were also three superb drinking 
ups, one for his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and one each for the 
Lord Mayors of London and York, the first in ruby glass, portions of 
the stem and base internally checkered with silver, and on the sides 
bearing beautiful white sunken medallions of Her Majesty and the 
Prince Consort, and the Royal Arms of England. The other two cups 
were of the same size and shape, but instead of being ruby and silver, 
the colours were emerald and silver; and on the sides were the private 
arms of each of the Lord Mayors, together with the usual heraldic em- 
blazonments of the cities of London and York respectively. The un- 
“ertainty of the Lord Mayor of Dublin’s arrival prevented a cup being 
prepared for him. The roof, sides, and pillars glittered with civic ban- 
mers, for the most part finished with great beauty and formed of the 
richest materials, soft silks and glistening satins, whereon were dis- 
played arms, devices, and heraldic bearings, each one of which had its 
pecaliar history and a, ameapanecet the banner of York was worked by 
the Lady Mayoress, and was consplouous to the right of the chair. Be- 
hind the chair was placed an emblematical device representing Britan- 
mia in her conventional attire receiving the industrial products of Eu- 
Asia, Africa, and America at the base of a palm tree, on the 


branches of which rested the arms of the city of London, wiile the 
shields of York and of the most j ta - » She 
dom surrounded medallion important cities and towns of the king 


portraits of the Queen and Prince Albert, 
in the centre of the decoration. At each side of the portraits 
were emblematical figures of Ireland and Scotland, crowned by the 
Prince of Wales’s plume, supported by cupids holding garlands of 
‘white and red roses, and surmounted by the Royal Arms. 

In front of the principal table, oa 4 raised dais or platform, covered 
with purple cloth, was placed, in fanciful and elegant arrangement, a 
collection of maces, state swords, and valuable civic insignia, belong- 
ing to the various corporate bodies, of all sizes and forms, varying in 

» ornaments, and design—some, indeed, almost grotesque in their 
uity. They presented, nevertheless, a rich coup d’ail, piled across 
im careful confusion, and wreathed with flowers and rare evergreens, 
through which there gleamed the bosses and incrustations of gold on 
the ancient maces, which had been wielded by generations of mayors, 
with the velvet sheaths and gaudy mountings of gigantic swords of state. 
The splendid honours borne by the chief magistrate of London were not 
_~ “y oe a had ee ap op ; but the ancient city of Norwich 
wned the gau uping with its jewel bestu mace— 
from Queen Bes hereelt ng J ace—a present 
rtly after 6 o’clock the company began to arrive, but it was nearl 
7 before they entered the banquetting-hall. His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert was loudly cheered, and Her Majesty's Ministers, and the Lord 
Mayor of London, received an enthusiastic reeting. 
-.. mong the guests were (at the Royal Table) Prince Albert, the Lord 
yor of London, the Archbishop of York, the Marquis of Clanricarde, 
Bari Fitewilliam, the Marquis of Abercorn, Lord John Russell, the 
Heri of Carlisle, Earl Minto, Earl Granvill, Lord Beaumont, Lord 
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Feversham, Lord Overstone, Sir G. Grey, the Right Hon. Sir C. Wood, 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

We cannot make room for the long list of municipal officers present, 
who represented the chief cities and towns of the United Kingdom; 
nor for many of the speeches made, as customary, after the banquet. 
The Queen’s health was, of course, first on the list, and was received 
with a loyal cordiality worthy of the Yorkshiremen and their guests. 

The CuarrMan rose and said,—In the presence of this august per- 
oar who has this day honoured us with his company, I feel consid- 
erable difficulty in saying all which my feelings would prompt me to; 
but [trust I carry the feelings of this large assembly along with me 
when I say that the claims of his Royal Highness to the gratitude and 
affections of the people of this his adopted country from the first of his 
appearance amongst us are founded on this pure and —— idea, and 
is that, whilst carefully abstaining from interfering in the political 
contests of the day, be has never shrunk from coming forward as be- 
fits his high station, his distinguished character, and his eminent abili- 
ties in the promotion of any scheme which has for its object the fur- 
therance of the social, the agricultural, or the commercial interests of 
the country. (Loud cheers.) In the language of the Romans of old, 
it might well be said of his Royal Highness—Ca@sarem portas et fortu- 
nas suas—‘* You carry the hopes and fortunes of Britain with you.”’ 
(Cheers.) I believe I express the feelings of this meeting and of the 
country when I say that since the appearance of his Royal Highness 
among us he has entitled himself in every place to the gratitude, as he 
has endeared himself to the affections of the people of the country. 
(Cheers.) His claims are founded on this sure and certain basis, that 
while wisely abstaining from mixing in the political excitement of the 
day he has never shown himself backward in supporting every scheme 
for the benefit of the agricultural, manufacturing, and industrial in 
terests of the country. (Cheers.) I beg to return His Royal Highness 
my best thanks for hig attendance here this day. (Loud cheers.) 

Prince AuBerrt rose aad said,—-My Lord Mayor, I am very sensible 
of your kindness in proposing my health, and I beg you, gentlemen, to 
believe that I feel very deeply your demonstrations of goodwill and 
cordiality towards myself. I assure you that I fully reciprocate these 
sentiments, and that it has given me sincere pleasure to meet you, the 
representatives of all the important towns of the kingdom, again assem- 
bled at a festive board, in token of the unity and harmony of feeling 
which prevails amongst those whom you represent, and on which, I am 

ersuaded, the happiness and well-being of the country so materially 

epends. (Loud cheers.) It was an idea honourable at once to the 
liberality and the discernment of the Lord Mayor of London to invite 
you to assemble under his hospitable roof, before you started in the 
important undertaking upon which you were going to enter (cheers) ; 
when, according to ancient custom, the loving cup went round, it was 
a pledge you gave each other, that, whatever the rivalries-of your dif- 
ferent localities might be, you would in the approaching contest all act 
and appear as one, representing your country at the gathering of the pro- 
ducts of the nations of the earth. (Loud cheers.) I see, by your anxiety to 
return, before your terms of office shall have expired, the compliment 
which London has paid you, that you personally appreciate to its full ex- 
tent the intention ofits chief magistrate, and you could not have selected 
a better place for your meeting than this venerable city, which is so 
much connected with the recollections and the history of the empire, 
and is now prominent in the centre ofa districtin which a high state of 
agriculture is blended with the most extensive production of manufac- 
tures. (Loud and continued cheering.) But I see likewise, in your 
anxiety to meet us, Her Majesty’s Commissioners, again, a proof of your 
earnest and continued zeal in the cause of the approaching exhibition : 
it could not be by the impetus of a momentary enthusiasm, but only by 
a steady perseverance and sustained eforts, that you could hope to 
carry out your great undertaking, and insure for yourselves and the 
nation an honourable position in the comparison which you have in- 
vited. (Cheers.) If to cheer you onin your labours, by no means 
terminated, you should require an assurance that that spirit of activity 
and perseverance is abroad in the country, [ can give you that assur- 
ance, on the ground of the information which reaches us from all quar- 
ters, and I can add to it our a conviction, that the works in pre- 
paration will be such as to dispel any apprehension for the position 
which British industry will maintain. (Loud cheering and applause. ) 
From abread also all accounts which we receive lead us to expeet that 
the works to be sent will be numerous and of a superior character. 
Although we perceive in some countries an apprehension that the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the exhibition will be mainiy reaped by 
iagiana. and a consequent distrust in the effects of our scheme upon 
their own interests, we must, at the same time, freely and gratefull 
acknowledge that our invitation has been received by all nations wit 
whom communication was ible in that spirit of liberality and friend- 
ship in which it was tendered, and that they are making great exer- 
tions and incurring great expenses in order to meet our plans. 
(Cheers.) Of our own doings at the Commission I should have prefer- 
red to remain silent; but I cannot let this opportunity pass without 
telling you how much benefit we have derived in our difficult labours 
from your uninterrupted confidence in the intentions, at least, which 
guided our decisions ; and that there has been no difference of opinion, 
on any one subject, between us and the lqcal committees, which has not 
upon personal consultation, and after open explanation and dicussion, 
vanished and given way to agreement and identity of purpose. (‘‘ Hear, 
hear,” and applause.) (His Royal Highness, after a short pause, pro- 
ceeded with evident emotion.] There is but one alloy to my feelings of 
satisfaction and pleasure in seeing you here assembled again; and that 
is the painful remembrance that one is missing from amongst us who 
felt so warm an interest in our scheme, and took so active a part in 
promoting its success; the last act of whose public life was attending 
at the Royal Commission ; the admiration for whose talents and cha- 
racter, and the gratitude for whose devotion to the Queen and —— 
friendship towards myself, I feel a consolation in having this public op- 

ortunity to express. (Sensation and low murmurs of approbation. ) 
Daly at our last meeting we were still admiring his eloquence, and the 
earnestness with which he appealed to you to ee by your exertions 
and personal sacrifices what was to himthe highest object—the honour 
of his country. (Hear, hear.) He met you the following day, to- 
gether with other commissioners, to confer with you upon the details 
of our undertaking, and you must have been struck, as everybody has 
been who has had the benefit of his advice upon practical points, with 
the attention, care, and sagacity with which he treated the minutest 
details greed ob ogre, that, to a great mind nothing is little (cheers), 
from the knowledge that, in the moral and intellectual, as in the phy- 
sical world, the smallest point is only a link in that great chain, and 
holds its appointed place in that great whole which is governed by the 
Divine wisdom. (Loud cheers and soy The constitution of Sir 
R. Peel’s mind was peculiarly that of a statesman, and of an English 
statesman. (Cheers.) He was liberal from feeling, but conservative 
upon principle. (Loud cheers.) Whilst his impulse drove him to 
foster progress, his sagacious mind and great experience showed him 
how easily the whole machinery of a state and of society is deranged, 
and how important, but how difficult, also, it is to direct its farther 
development in accordance with its fundamental principles, like or- 
ganic growth in nature. (Loud cheers.) 

It was also peculiar to him that, in great things, as in small, all the 
difficulties and objections occurred to him first. He would anxiously 
consider them, pause, and warn against rash resolutions; but having 
convinced himself, after long and careful investigation, that a step was 
not only right to be taken, but of the practical mode also of safely —— 
it, it became to him a necessity and a duty to take it. (Cheers.) Al 
his caution and apparent timidity changed into courage and power of 
action, and, at the same time, readiness to make any personal sacrifice 
which its execution might demand. (Vehement applause.) Gentlemen 
if he has had so great an influence over this country, it was from the 
nation recognizing in his qualities the true type of the English charac- 
ter, which is essentially practical. (Cheers.) Warmly attached to his 
institutions, and revering the bequest left to him by the industry, wis- 
dom, and piety of his forefathers, the Englishman attaches little value 
to any theoretical scheme. (Cheers.) It will attract his attention only 
after having been for some time placed before him; it must have been 
thoroughly investigated and discussed before he will entertain it. 
Should it be an empty theory it will fall to the ground during this time 
ef probation. Should it survive this trial it will be on account of the 
practical qualities contained init; but its adoption in the end will en- 
tirely depend upon its harmonizing with the national feeling, the his- | 
toric development of the country, and the peculiar nature of her insti- 
tutions. (Loud cheers.) It is owing to these national qualities that 














the result of the experience of generations, the growth of ages, has been 
thrown > to giveplace to temporarily favourte ideas. (cheers.) Taking 
this view of the character of our country, | was pleased when I saw 
the plan of the exhibition of 1851 undergo its ordeal of doubt, discussion, 
and even opposition; and I hope that I may now gather from the energy 
and earnestness with which its execution is pursued, that the nation is 
convinced that it accords with its interests and the position which 
England has taken in the world. (His Royal Highness resumed his 
seat amid a vehement burst of applause, which was repeated again and 
again with the greatest fervour.) 

The Earl of Caruisxe, in proposing ‘‘ The Health of the Lord Mayor 
of York, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and the Mayors present,” 
said.—It is indeed an interesting and most suggestive sight to see the 
chief magistrates of so many communities, representing almost ever 
branch of employment, every variety of opinion, no longer separate 
even by the borders which formerly divided ancient counties, assem- 
bled together as our guests in one central place, thus showing how in 
our happy polity the most distinct local governments can, whea re- 
quired, put forth all the energy of the most determined centralization 
(hear, hear) upon an occasion whose marked and distinguishing fea- 
ture is todo honour to human industry. (Hear.) This would not be 
the proper season, I am sure you will all feel, for entering upon the 
history or the merits of municipal institutions; but it is something to 
be permitted to borrow a brief recollection from the place in which we 
may be, and so mix the business of the present associations with the 
past. You, my Lord Mayor, have reminded me that York in former 
times received presidents and princes. We mightgo still further back, 
for this ancient city witnessed the death of one, and probably the birth 
of another, Roman Emperor—it gave a grave to Severus, possibly a 
cradle to Constantine. (Hear, hear.) We this night see it receiving 
in the same ancient halls a princely person, at once the subject and the 
lord—the duteous subject and the gentle lord of her who rules an em- 
pire wider than ever submitted to Roman power or was known to Ro- 
man science. (Loud cheers.) But the days when York would have 
received the wearers of the Roman purple were days of declining em- 
pire, of decaying knowledge, of departing art. (Loud cheers.) I do 
not wish to use the language of undue compliment or unreasonable ex- 
pectation, but may not he who has taken the foremost share in origina- 
ting this great enterprise—may not all of you who have contributed to 
its effectual promotion, indulge the hope that you are giving a new im- 
pulse to civilization (‘‘ hear, hear,” and cheers)—that you are bestow- 
ing an additional reward upon industry (hear, hear), that you are sup- 
plying a fresh guarantee to the harmony of nations? (Cheers.) Yes, 
my Lords, the nations are stirring at our call, but it is not to the trum- 
pet sound ef battle, or to the shout of homicide triumphs, but we are 
summoning them to the peaceful field of a nobler competition (hear, 
hear), not built upon the superiority and predominance of one eountry 
and the depression and prostration of another, but all may strive 
which can do most to embellish, to improve, and to elevate their com- 
mon humanity. (Cheers.) This is a contest which I feel to be worthy 
of a civilized epoch—of the throne and people—of the Christian era ; 
andit is because I feel confident that the heads of the municipalities of 
this country have done very much to promote the success of an under- 
taking of which the design is thus laudable, and of which the results 
may be so glorious, that [ ask yon to receive in the manner which be- 
fits it the health of our pablie-spirited and liberal entertainer, the 
Lord Mayor of York, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and the mayors 
who have honoured the banquet with their presence, and the municipal 
institutions of the country. (Much cheering.) 

The Lord Mayor of Yor« briefly acknowledged the toast amidst great 
applause. 

The Lord Provost of EntnsurGH offered the sincere thanks of the 
municipal authorities of Scotland : and he would not venture to say of 
Scotland that it had done much as yetfor this great exhibition, but 
when the proper time came the Scotchmen would be found at their posts. 
They were very slow to move, and exceedingly anxious to see both sides 
of the shilling before they accepted it (laughter) ; but having once 
made up their minds, they would be found not only doing all they could 
to forward the great exhibition, but among the specimens they would 
produce some at least which would deserve the approbation of more 
commissioners than their own. (Hear, hear.) The last time a Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh crossed the Tweed he was asked to do so by his 
Lordship with the official insignia ; it was at the head of a thousand 
of the burghers of ey © to meet the English in the unfortunate 
field of Flodden. He (the Lord Provost) wished the Scotch had had 
the good sense to stay at home (laughter), for they not only lost a King 
and a Crown, but some 400 or 500 of the best of the burghers. (Laugh- 
ter.) On the present occasion they had crossed the Tweed to meet the 
most amiable of Princes, and not to fight against him, but with him. 
(Hear, hear.) [fhe wished for 1,000 of the burghers of Edinburgh to 
assist in London in keeping the peace, or in any other way in which he 
might choose to employ them,’ he (the Lord Provost) begged to offer 
his humble services with those of his fellows. (Laughter and cheers.) 


aThe Prince, who was the guest of Mr. Seymour, Lord Mayor of York, 
returned to Osborne House, Isle of Wight, on the following day. 





CHATSWORTH, THE SEAT OF THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 
Correspondence of the Congregationalist. 

Early in the morning I took my seat on the outside of an English 
coach, for a ride of two hours from Sheffield to Chatsworth. The morn- 
ing was threatening, a few drops of rain fell, but it soon cleared off 
brilliantly, and the brightness of the sky and the beauty of the clouds 
added an unusual and indescribable charm to the parks and gardens and 
lawns of Chatsworth, as we saw them. The first part of our ride was 
through a green and richly cultivated valley, adorned with handsome 
residences, the most conspicuous of which was large mansion, not 
yet completed, erected by the senior Mr. Rogers, who has accomplished 
so much for Sheffield and for himself by his distinguished cutlery. 
Soon,"however, the road began to ascend, and brought us up into an ele- 
vated region of country, from which the prospect was most extensive, 
and, toan American eye, altogether peculiar. 

Twelve miles brought us to Barlow, of which 1 know nothing, except 
that it lies on one side, as Edenson does on the other, of Chatsworth. 

Near to the entrance are situated the kitchen gardens, and these 
were visited first. This modest title, however, by no means describes 
these wonderful enclosures. They are indeed designed to raise a sup- 
ply of vegetables and the choicest fruits for the table, but in addition 
to this, there are conservatories of the rarest and choicest plants from 
all parts of the world. Upon entering the grounds, our attention was 
directed to a large and remarkable building in process of erection ; it 
is to be made entirely of glass, saving the frame, which isiron. It is 
designed for a single plant, and contains a tank of 33 feet in diameter, 
which the plant is to occupy. This plant, which has out-grown its 
present accommodations, is a lily, a native of South America, and is 
called the Victoria Regia. I was greatly interested in this wonderful 
production of nature. It is a water plant, found, I believe, nearly 
under the equator. Its leaves are round, the edges turned up at right 
angles, so as to resemble a shallow platter, the under surface covered 
with thorns; the leaf itself is very thin and fragile, but the frame-work 
or skeleton of the leaf, is thick and strong. The largest of the leaves 
was five feet and four inches in diameter. It had flowered a day or 
two before I saw it—the flower putting out only in the night, shutting 
during the day, and lasting only two evenings. At first it is pure 
white, but toward the last turns to a pale crimson. 

Of course it is impossible to mention any considerable part of the 
wonderful plants we saw here, growing in their perfection. I remem- 
ber the Indian Butterfly plant; its scientific name 1s Phalacuopsis 
Amabilis—a beautiful thing, of considerable value. There were also 
exquisite flowers, suspended in the air, goons luxuriantly on rough 
blocks of wood, on the roots of ferns, and in wire and wooden baskets, 
filled with fibrous peat, and deriving their principal nourishment from 
the atmosphere. e were shown a great variety of pitcher plants, 
some of them, when full grown, holding not less than a quart. There 
is the Amherstia house, built entirely for the growth of the Amherstia 
Nobilis, the most beautiful tree in the world, and the only specimen in 
European gardens. Next is the geranium house, filled with innumera- 

ble specimens of this family. f 4 : 

There are four large pine houses, in which we could see the pine ap- 

ples, ripe, or nearly ripe, and hidden among the leaves. There is also 

a strawberry house, a cherry house, and peach houses, one of which con- 
tains, it is thought the largest peach tree in the world—a royal George— 
the branches extending 70 feet in width, and from 17 to 20 in height. 
In 1842, 70 dozen peaches were obtained from it. It is 34 years old, 





this favoured land, whilst constantly progressing, has still preserved 
the integrity of her constitution from the earliest times, and has been 
protected from wild schemes, whose chief charm lies in their novelty; 
whilst around us we have seen, unfortunately, whole nations distracted, 


} dwelling too long 
and the very fabric of society endangered from the levity with which | together covers 


nd perfectly vigorous. There are also 3 ranges of vineries of 240 feet, 
ant Peabalvided: so as to furnish grapes all the year round. There isa 
house devoted to New Holland plants, and beautiful heaths ; but I am 
upon this beginning of my description. The gardens 

out 12 acres. 
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the hills to their summits in the rear of the house ;—-this is a magnifi- 
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We now hasten through the Park; it is very extensive, the whole 
domain including an area of 11 miles in circumference. It is stocked 
with 2,000 head of deer, which were grazing around us like so many 
calves. I will not trust myself to describe the effect protiuced by the 
tout ensemble before me. The lordly mansion, with its piles of building, 
the platform upon which it stands, studded at intervals with graceful 
trees, the terraces, flower-gardens, and fountains, the river in front, 
spanned by a graceful bridge—all, this, with hanging woods clothing 


cent scene at any time; but viewed under the blue and fleecy sky of a 
bright day in June, it has left an impression upon my mind, which will 
not soon be effaced. Passing the gate-way, resembling a triumphal 
arch, [ soon found myself on the marble floor of the grand entrance 
hall. 

It is a hall worthy of the edifice—a fit introduction to the most splen- 
did palace of the British empire. The Ralls are adorned with magnifi- 
cent paintings by Verrin and Laguerre, representing scenes in the 
history of Julius Casar—the passage of the Rubicon, his perilous 
voyage across the Adriatic to his army at Brundusium, his sacrifice 
before going to the Senate after closing the Temple of Janus, his death | 
at the foot of Pompey’s Statue, and his Apotheosis or Deitication, the | 
last occupying the ceiling. A Latin inscription over the mantel-piece 
affords the information that the Duke came in possession of these ances- 
tral edifices, founded in 1688, in 1811, and that he completed them in 

840. 

; We were first taken to the state rooms, which are remarkable for 
their elegance; they are lined with costly woods, filled with cabinets, 
carvings and paintings, and fitted up with tapestries of the cartoons of 
Raphael. The Mosaic floors are curiously inlaid withoak. The door- 
ways, picture frames and walls, are festooned and ornamented with 
carvings of dead game, fish, flowers, shells, etc., ofexquisite workman- 
ship. The art exhibited in these representations is greatly extolled. 
Allan Cunningham says, ‘* the birds seem to live, the foliage to shoot, 
the flowers to expand beneath your eye. The most marvellous work of 
all is a net of game; you imagine at the first glance that the game- 
keeper has just hung up his day’s sport on the wall, and that some of | 
the birds are still in the death flutter.” 

The attention of the visitor is also called to a pen over the door of 
the dining-room, which is executed with so much delicacy and lightness, 
that resembles real feather as closely as possible. The ceilings are 
enriched with a series of allegorical paintings, chiefly mythological in 
their character, and regarded as among Verrio’s best productions. 
Here are the state chairs and footstools used at the coronation of King 
George III., which were the perquisites of the late Duke of Devon- 
shire, at that time Lord Chamberlain, and by the side of them are splen- 
did gilt chairs, in which William IV. and the late Queen Adelaide were 
crowned, which fell in a like manner to the present Duke. The galler- 
ies of paintings are hung with works by the old masters, and distin- 
guished painters of the present day. 

At the end of this magnificent suite of apartments is a beautiful room, 

called, from the hangings on the wall, “‘ The Red Velvet Room,” which 
was used by the Queen at her late visit to Chatsworth ; in it are several 
distinguished pictures, one of which, ‘‘ Bolton Abbey,” by Landseer, 
has been extensively published, and is regarded as one of the finest 
paintings of the present day. The sculpture gallery, which isa recent 
structure, is a hall of imposing grandeur, and filled with the most ex- 
quisite pro luctions of the chisel. Among the works of Canova are; 
*‘ The Sleeping of Endymion,” his dog watching at his feet; a colossal 
bust of ‘‘ Buonapirte;” and a splendid figure, ‘‘ The Mother of N apo- 
leon.” The centre of the hall is occupied by a base, sculptured out of 
one block of the Mecklenburg granite, at Berlin, measuring 20 feet in 
circumference. 

I have not time to speak of the library, a beautiful room of 90 feet 
by 22, richly fitted up with doors and book-cases of the best S panish 
mahogany, tastefully carved ; nor yet of the chapel, wainscotted with 
cedar, and beautified with statues and painting, executed by the most 
distinguished artists. Elegant and grand as were these apartments, 
some forming suites of not less than 200 feet, I was attracted still more 
by the outside. It was difficult for me to pass some of the immense 
windows, composed of two pieces of plate glass, from which the view is 
of the most beautiful description, lovely lawns and pleasure grounds, 
ornamented sheets of water, cascades, fountains, the noble and well- 
wooded park on the right, and forest scenery on the left, running up 
the sides of a rugged cliff, while in the vista beyond opened the vale of 
Chatsworth, Darley Dale, and the mountains in the blue distance, 

Leaving the palace, we entered the pleasure-grounds, which are fit- 
ted up with every sort of rural beauty, and without any reference to 
cost. Here are vast masses of rock, weighing tons, piled upon one an- 
other, covered with moss, cedars growing from the clefts, and little cas- 
cades pouring over them. Your — is suddenly hedged up by a huge 
rock, lying directly across it, and you are about to return, but it is so 
nicely poised upon a pivot that it serves for a gate, and with your hand 
you swing it aside. Beyond these grounds is the grand conservatory, 
which has been often deseribed. It is an immense house, a hill of glass, 
with an arched roof 67 feet high, with a span of about 70 feet, restin 
on two rows of iron pillars, about equally dividing the building, an 
admitting ample space for some of the loftiest green and hot-house plants 
of all climates. Tt is in the form of a parallelogram, the largest side 
measuring 277 feet, and the shortest 123. . . 

There is a spacious carriage drive in the centre, so that his Grace in 
cool weather treats his visitors with a drive in a carriage and four ; as 
many as three or four carriages have beenin ata time. But a truce to 
these details, and enough of the grandeur of English nobility. I came 
away amazed; I had been gratified. It is a wonderful monument. of 
‘what wealth and industry, combined with taste and science, can accom- 

lish, but it awakened no emotions of envy, it begat no discontent. It 

is & show-house rather than a home. 
ti 


A Vereran’s Rewarpv.—On the 17th of October, Prinve Paskewitch 
celebrated the fiftieth year of his service in the Russian Army. On this 
occasion the Emperor presented the Prince on parade with the staff of 
a Field Marshal, accompanied by the following letter :— 

‘* Prince Paskewitch, 50 years of your distinguished service to the 
Crown and country have this day elapsed. Since the commencement of 
your military career as Adjutant of our beloved father, you have taken 
@ prominent part in almost all the wars that took place under the Gov- 
ernment of the Emperor Alexander, always eminent by your prudence 
and personal courage. As Commander of the Russian army for four- 
and-twenty years, you have concluded four campaigns, celebrated for 
deeds which, while they added new renown to the ussian name, in- 
creased the power and territory of the empire. Your victories in Persia 
and Asiatic Turkey led to a peace, which for Russia was as glorious as 
advantageous. The two days’ storm of Warsaw, in which you shed 
your own blood, suppressed the shameful insurrection. As commander 
of the army which was dispatched to the aid of my ally and friend the 
Emperor of Austria, you compelled the General of the Insurgents to 
make an unconditional surrender and to restore Hungary to its lawful 
ruler. All those victories will inscribe your name in ineffaceable char- 
acters in history, and it will from henceforth be inseparable from the 
renown of Russia. Not less illustrious have been your services as Com- 
mander of our army in time of peace, by the Gischarge of the most im- 
portant functions as our Governor in the Kingdom of Poland. By your 
unwearied foresight the army intrusted to you has been brought to a 
high degree of order in every branch. By your enlightened activity 
and continued exertions, every department of the administration of the 
kingdom has been conducted to the point ordained by me, to the wel- 
fare of all, individually and collectively. It was always pleasing to me 
to recognise and reward your services ; to-day, on the occasion of the 
elebration of your 50th year of service, I have ordered the staff of a 
Field-Marshal to be prepared with a diamond inscription ; as I present 
it to you myself, I herewith renew the expression of my constant and 
sincere feeling of recognition for your illustrious deeds, that give you so 
good a claim on the gratitude of the nation and posterity.. 

“I remain your unalterable well-wisber, 
** NICHOLAS. 

** Warsaw, October 17, 1850.” 

The Emperor presented the staff to the Prince in front of the army. 
‘The Prince sank on his knee, and the Emperor raised and embraced him. 
‘The regiment of Chasseurs, which the Prince commands, then defiled 
past, and after the review the Prince received the congratulations of 
the clergy, the officials, and deputations of the nobility. 

ee 

Tue Army in Canava.—The Kingston garrison is now under the 
command of Lt. Col. Young, K.H., during the temporary absence of 
Major-General Gore. Lieut. Col. Palmer, commanding the Royal Ar- 
tillery, accompanied by L.eut. Grimston, is going his rounds through 
Canada West, inspecting the Royal Artillery at the different out sta- 
tions. Capt. Stace has assumed the command of the corps during the 





absence of Col. Palmer.—Chronicle & News. 




















ITALIAN OPERA—ASTOR PLACE. 
MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER ith, will be performed Verdi's Grand Opera, 







ERNANI. 
Elid -secessseccreccee sevecserece sosecececoessoosces Signorina Parodi 
Ernan -- Signor 
Don Carlos .-Signor Avignone 


Don Silvd..cosesssseesees Corecccccccccscccccccosecccceces Signor Novelli 
Conductor and Director..seceesserecesecese MAX MARETZEK. 
LORKE?, cccccccscccccccccaccccccesssccccccce Mk. KREUTZER. 


Prices of Admission—Secured seats, Parque:te and Boxes, $2,50. Admiission to Parquette 
and Boxes, on the evenins of perfurmance, $2, Amphitheatre, 530 cents. Doors open at 
6 3-4, © commence at7 1-2 o'clock. 





TRIPLER HALL. 


ADAME ANNA BISHOP’S FIFTH GRAND SACRED CONCERT 

will take place on Sunday Evening next, November 17th, to begin at half- 
past seven o'clock. ‘formance onthe same maguificent scale as before. The most 
imposing, numerous, aad stupendous Orchestra ever assembled together in thig country. 
Grand Chorus under the superintendence of Mr. Lyster. s 


On this oce sion will be ofered HAYON’3 immortal! Vratorio of the 
CREATION, 


in Three Parts; the only time this truly great work can be heerd in this country, in all ite 
splendour and extent, as other classic compositions from ceiebra.ed masters are in prepara- 
tion for the following Sundey’s Sacred Concerts. 

By unanimous desire, some of the choice and popviar selections, forming the Miscella- 
neous part of the last Sunday’s Sacred Concert, will be repeated. 

The performance under the sole Direction of MR. BOCHSA. 

Tickets, 50 Cents each, to all parts of the Hall, to be had at the Music Stores, 
Hotels, and at the Hall. 

Seats can be secured in the Grand Tier only, without any extra charge, at the Music Stores 
of Messrs. Gould & Co., 297 Broadway, and of Messrs pope & Breusing, 421 
Broadway; also, at the Hall, the whole of Saturday, Nov. 16th, and oa Sunday, 17th, from 1 
to 2, and from 4 tothe evening. 

On accouat of the immense concourse of persons attending these Classical Concer's, 
doors to open at half-pastfive o'clock. Sacred Performance to commence a’ 8 o'clock. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
INTH SEASON.—THE FIRST CONCERT of this Season will take place at the Apollo 
Rooms, on Saturday Evening, November 23, 135@. Conductor Mr. GEO. LODER. 
The Programme will consist of a Symphony by Gada; the Overtures Vampyre by Lind- 
paintner, and Marmion by Geo. Loder, (2d time,) kc. &c. Subscriptions, &c, received by 
Measrs. Scharfenverg & Luis. 
By order J. L. ENSIGN, Secretary, 


MR DEMPSTER, 


N HIS WAY TO BOSTON, will sing at the Broadway Tabernacle, on Saturday 
Evening, Nov. 16; Library Hall, Newark, N. J.on Monday Evening, Nov.18; Brook- 
lyn Institute, Brooklyn, on Tuesday Evening, Nov. 19, and atthe Tabernacle on Wednesday 
Evening, Nov. 20. On these occasions Mr. Dempster will sing his new Songs—The Saluta- 
tion to Atnerica ; Morning, Noon, and Night; My Heart is like a Silent Lute, and a variety 
of his most popular Songs. 
Concerta to commence at 8 o'clock. 


CAMBRIAN BALL, 
THE FIFTH ANNUAL CAMBRIAN BALL, in aid of the Charitable Fund of the 


ST. DAVID’S BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 


will take place at the New Coliseum Rooms, No. 450 Broadway, on Wednesday Even- 
ing, Dec. 4th. Tickets $1, admitting a gentieman and ladies; to be had of the Commit- 
tee on the evening of the Ball, or of the undersigned. 

WILLIAM MILES. 


President of the St. David’s B. Society, No. 35 Spruce st. 


THOS. R. JON#S, Secretary, 109 Bowery, and of Mr. Chas. Webb, Superintendent of 
the St. George and British Protective Emigrant Society, No. 85 Greenwich Street. 

















MARRIED—Here, on the 12thinst., by the Rev. Dr. Mason, JOHN MILLER, of Picton, 
Canada West, to GRACE GILROY, youngest daughter of the late John Cummiag, o¢ 
Greenuck, Scotland. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 a 110 1-4. 


Cue ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1850. 














By the arrival of the At/antic, Steamer, of Collins’s line, on Tuesday 
afternoon, we were put in possession of the Liverpool mails of the 30th 
ult. They bring us no stirring news, although they furnish abundant 
evidence of the readiness of the public mind to throw itself eagerly 
upon any tepic that catches its attention, whilst editorial pens are in- 
dustriously busied in investing every topic with importance. The 
Papal Bull is at present the great stalking-horse; and though we can- 
not altogether wonder at the indignation which it has excited, the pub- 
lic alarm scarcely seems to us so well-grounded. Without binding 
ourselves to republish a tithe of the articles written by clever men on 
this subject, or to register one in a hundred of the doings herein of 
zealous Protestant Churchmen, it may be well to notice something that 
has been said and done at the start, in the Metropolis, whose Clergy 
feel themselves aggrieved, and contend that their privileges have 
been invaded by the appointment of the new Cardinal Wiseman to the 
new Popish office of Archbishop of Westminster. The Clergy of West- 
minster, then, on the 25th ult. presented an address to their Diocesan, 
the Bishop of London, praying for his counsel under the circumstances. 
The memorial puts the case strongly, and dwells especially on the in- 
vasion of the Queen’s prerogative. The Bishop, in his answer, published 
on the 29th ult., sympathises with the feelings under which he was ad- 
dressed, and after asserting that this stretch of Papal authority is at va 
riance with the spirit, if not with the letter of our statute law, proceeds 
to recommend a certain course of action. This may be briefly summed 
up,—it is to consist of petitioning Parliament for prohibitory acts, and 
of preaching against “‘ strange doctrines.’”’ This latter monition is made 
to refer equully to the doctrines of the Church of Rome, and to those of 
a certain party in our own Church that has an evident leaning that 
way. 

Perhaps, a reader here and there may think we deal flippantly with 
an occurrence, that has created so profound a sensation amongst the 
dignitaries of the Church of England and amongst many of its warmest 
adherents. The Lord Bishop of London shall himself furnish us with 
an excuse ; and we sincerely rejoice that in the same reply to his Clergy, 
we find recorded the following opinion as to the probable effects of this 
bold Papal movement. 

After all, I am much inclined to believe that, in having recourse to the extreme 
measure which has called forth your address, the Court of Rome has been ill ad- 
vised as regards the extension of its influence in this country, and that it has taken 
a false step. That step will, I am convinced, tend tu strengthen the Protestant 
feeling of the people at large, and will cause some persons to hesitate and draw 
back who are disposed to make concessions to Rome, under a mistaken impression 
that she has abated somewhat of her ancient pretensions, and that a union of the 
two churches might possibly be effected without the sacrifice of any fundamental 
principle. Hardly anything could more effectually dispel that illusion than the 
recent proceeding of the Roman Pontiff. He virtually condemns and excommuni- 
cates the whole English Church, Sovereign, bishops, clergy, and laity, and shuts 
the door against every scheme of comprehension, save that which should take for 
its basis an entire and unconditional submission to the spiritual aut hority of the 
Bishop of Rome. 

There is comfort for lay Protestants in this impression of a very shrewd 
observer touching the signs of the times ; and we deem it worth a place 
in our heart andin our columns. It is none of our business to recon- 
cile it with tlre Bishop’s advice to his Clergy. Their petitions to Parlia- 
ment and their controversial preaching may or may not be productive 
of good. Weourselves doubt it; but the more we reflect, the more we 
are disposed to agree with the Bishop, that this ‘* step will strengthen 
the Protestant feeling of the People at large.” 

We therefore attach no importance to the pompous pastoral letter 
from the new Archbishop of Westminster, now at Rome, read from the 
Roman Catholic pulpits of the London diocese, on Sunday the 27th ult , 
nor to the enthronization on the same day, at Birmingham, of Dr. 
Ullathorne, appointed Roman Catholic Bishop of that district under 
the recent Romish decrees, even although the celebrated convert, Dr, 
Newman, assisted at the ceremony, and discoursed at length on the 
triumphs of his newly adopted Church. It may not be amiss to observe 
here, that the late eonversions to Roman Catholicism, of which there 











has been much talk, have created an undue feeling. They have been 
remarkable, owing tothe rank and position of the seceders, not in con- 
sequence of their number. Ridicule as we may, and sometimes do, all 
the silly stuff which is prated about human equality, we yet hold to 
totally different opinion in religious matters, and are fain to believe 
that a shoe-black’s soul is of as much value as that of the Pope. We 
must therefore look at this famous apostacy in a numerical point of 
view, and are consoled to find that though some priests of the Church 
of England have abandoned her precincts, they have not carried their 
congregations with them. The shepherds have gone astray, but the 

flocks remain in their acoustomed pasture. If inability and unwilling- 

ness to reconcile the tenets of our Church with the spread of our 
knowledge induce some lovers of absolutism in spiritual matters to go 

to Rome—let them go when they list. We think that the Church of 
England will sustain no damage, and we are morally certain that Pro- 

testantism will not be injured. N 

The Right Rev. Dr. Hughes, the Pope’s representative in the United 

States, delivered a lecture in this city, last Sunday evening, on the de- 
cline of Protestantism. At the same time, and in another part of this 
same city, Dr. Dowling performed the same friendly office for Catholic- 
ism; so that it seems we poor Protestants are not yet to give up our 
cause as hopeless. 


Elsewhere will be found some particulars of a great festive gathering 
at York, held im anticipation of the coming World’s Fair. It will be 
seen that the Prince Consort bore his part with that kindliness of feel- 
ing and practical good sense, which, together with his wise abstinence 
from party polities, have given him a deep-rooted place in the regard 
of Englishmen. We shall be glad to hear of congratulatory festivities 
after the show closes, and after the distribution of the coveted honours, 
amongst the competitors from all the ends of the earth. A few croak- 
ers have been sounding an alarm as to famine and pestilence, which they 
say will be brought upon London by the influx of the coming host. The 
‘dea is generally thought to be a spiteful and not a rational one. 

Whilst rival companies are getting up rival schemes for commanica- 
tions between the Atlantic and the Pacific, and whilst Central America 
is beginning to be dotted with the marks of surveying engineers, the 
English public are again casting an eye to the often-projected plan of 
opening a new route to the East, by the junction of the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean. Mr. Stephenson, of Britannia Bridge celebrity, 
has gone to Egypt, for the purpose of examining professionally the 
Isthmus of Suez, and deciding upon the practicability of a canal. His 
opinion will have great weight; but those who like to speculate on the 
future may set down as a fact, that the value of such a channel for 
commercial purposes must depend upon a vastly increased substitution 
of steam for canvas, in the carrying trade. The navigation of the 
Red Sea is difficult, dangerous, and tedious. 

There is renewed talk in London of the Irish peat discovery, by 
which, about eighteen months ago, O’Gormon Mahon and Lord Ashley 
announced to the astonished House of Commons that the soil of Ireland 
might be made to yield untold millions. Naphtha, oil, and an excel- 
lent substitute for wax or spermaceti, are said to have been extracted 
by @ process inexpensive as compared with the result. The new ex- 
periment is said to have been tried on a large scale; and we look with 
real impatience for a confirmation of this report. 

Flagrant derelictions of duty, by which human life is lost or perilled, 
are visited just now with something more serious than newspaper in- 
dignation. Readers may remember the recent case of the Orion, 
steamer, and the punishment inflicted on her negligent captain. The 
Home Government has directed its law officers at Jersey to prosecute 
the Captain of the Superb, a steamer lately wrecked on a reef in the 
dangerous seas that Wash the Channel Islands, through that person’s 


scandalous carelessness. 





The latest India mail contained no news, unless it be a rumour of an 
insurrection in China, accompanied by such military statistics from the 
‘*flowery kingdom,” asgive to it an air of romance. A little item, 
however, of Eastern news, brought by a subsequent direct arrival in 
England, must not pass unnoticed, although it may well be supposed 
that we have no great pleasure in recording it. Dr. Lang, the Austra- 
lian agitator, of whose motives and conduct we have already had oc- 
casion to speak, has found a sufficient number of sympathisers in Syd- 
ney to push him into the Legislative Council. He was duly elected a 
member, on the 27th of July last, by a slender majority of 25, polling 
970 votes against his opponent’s 945. We console ourselves with the 
conviction, that if we have been misled by loca}; ournals as to Dr. Lang’s 
popularity, men of the Doctor’s kidney are very apt to find their level, 
when from agitators they are converted into legislators. In addition to 
this, we are told that the new member has been chosen as the repre- 
sentative of a party purely local in its political creed, and not hostile 
to the British Government. 





Disastrous Fire at Frepericxton, N. B.—We learn with infinite 
regret that the above named city was visited by a very calamitous fire 
on Monday last. The telegraphic reports have announced the destruc- 
tion of more than-two hundred houses, and the consequent homeless 
condition of 2000 persons. We hope that, as is often the case, these 
first accounts are exaggerated. 


Deatu 1n Cotontan High Piaces.—Two of the Eastern Provinces 
have sustained a heavy loss—the one in its temporal, the other in its 
spiritual Governor. His Excellency Sir Donald Campbell, Bart., Gov- 
ernor of Prince Edward Island, died at the Government House, Char- 
lotte Town, on the 10th ult., a fact well-known to our Colonial readers, 
though inadvertently omitted hitherto in our weekly summary. The 
Right Rev. and Hon. John Inglis, D. D., Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia, 
died in London on the 27th ult. The venerable Prelate had only left 
his post a few weeks since, carrying with him the good-wishes of a host 


of friends. - 
EmicraNnrTs—ATTEMPTED Lyncu LAw tw New Yorx.—The frauds 


continually practiced upon Emigrants are a fruitful theme for comment 
and complaint; and the principal nations of Europe are represented 
here by different Benevolent Institutions, who effect much good in the 
way of assistance and redress afforded respectively to their country- 
men. The dealing with Emigrants in the mass is mainly left to the 
State Government; but there are many eminent and philanthropic in- 
dividuals, who desire to discuss and promote scehemes for a general 
amelioration of the circumstances of that victimised class. By some of 
these gentlemen a public meeting was convened at the Tabernacle, on 
Wednesday evening. It was, however, interrupted and broken up by 
a gang of rowdies, employed, according to some of the daily journals, by 
sundry emigrant boarding-house keepers and others interested in pre- 
venting reform. This glaring outrage on freedom of speech and action 
has been properly rebuked by the press, and we doubt not, if the occa- 
sion again offer, that the city police will vindicate those rights in which 
natives and foreigners have an equal interest. 








A RemarKABLeE PANoRAMA.—We are somewhat chary of our 
praises of the thousand and one Exhibitions in this branch of art, with 
which town and country have beon inundated, since Mr. Banvard first 
conceived the idea of painting by the acre, and unrolled the long 





lengths of the Mississippi to our astonished gaze. But we must do 








—_—————— 
justice to s series of illustrations of John Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” which are now open to the public at 598 Broadway. The artist 
preserves an incognito, but we nevertheless beg to testify the sur- 
prise and pleasure with which we have seen his bold imaginings and 
his masterly execution, in sketching some of the scenes and incidents 
of Bunysn’s immortal book. Alternately, or rather as the text dic- 
tates, we have the beautiful and the terrible in landscape, the horribly 
grotesque and delicately spiritualised in form and figure—Christian 
and Giant Despair—the Delectable Mountains, and the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. Those who like strong sensations are advised to 
turn aside from the Vanity Fair of Broadway, and spend an bour with 
this admirably illustrated edition of one of the chiefest of English au- 
thors. If neither their artistic taste be gratified, nor their religious 
impulses be quickened, they will at least be assisting to pay for a la- 
borious and spirited work. 




















Sons or Sr. Davin.—Those who come under this denomination, and 
all persons friendly to the British Benevolent Institutions of this city, 
are invited to notioe an advertirement of the Cambrian Ball, which will 
be found above. 

AnoTHER LarGess.—Jenny Lind, the noblest hearted of women, 
gives a Morning Concert on Monday, and has intimated her intention to 
devote the proceeds to charitable objects. 








LaTer ARRIVAL FROM Evrore.—The Cambria, steamer, with the 
Liverpool mails of the 2nd inst. arrived at Halifax, N. S., yesterday 
morning at 10 o’clock. We hear of no news by her. 

oor aes ee we 
UNION OF THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN PROVINCES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ BRITISH COLONIST.” 


Sin,—I beg leave, through the medium of your paper, in the present 
peculiar position of our affairs, te propose for the consideration of the 
people ascheme for a federative union of all the British North Ameri- 
can Colonies, by means of which a more satisfactory arrangement of our 

litical condition may be expected. The views I entertain upon this 
important subjest are by no means new, so far as regards myself; for 
upon reference to the Journals of the House of Assembly of Upper Ca- 
pada so far back as veereny in the year 1838, it will be seen that a 
similar project is recommended in general terms in a report made by 
me as Chairman of a Committee upon the then political state of the Pro- 
vince. Some ten or twelve years experience since then, however, has 
convinced me of the necessity of —— the elective principle to a 

ter extent into our institutions than I at that time thought was 
compatible with our form of Government. But I am now satisfied that 
the further local self-government can be safely and consistently exten- 
ded in these colonies, the more closely will our ties of connection with 
the parent state be cemented. All our institutions and laws are found- 
ed upon the broad principles of real and substantial freedom. 

I would then, in the first place, suggest, that a definite and explicit 
constitution for a federative government, to be established in these Bri- 
tish Provinces, be prepared by the British Government, and be given 
to us under the sanction and authority of an act of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, which before coming into force, however, should be submitted to 
the Provinces respectively for their adoption, in such manner as may 
be agreed upon by all parties concerned. 

‘The result of such a union will, in my opinion, be the permanent es- 
ta>lishment of British ascendency throughout the whole of Her Maj- 
esty’s North American possessions. The inhabitants of these colonies 
are loyal, and they are so, not merely from the abstract sentiment of 
deyalty: or from interest, but because they are convinced that the sta- 
bility of their institutions can be best secured by maintaining the con- 
nection with the mother country. By such a union these extensive 
colonies would be enabled so to increase and distribute their resources 
for the benefit of all, that the abundance and facilities of natural wealth 
would lead to, and advance their common interests, and place them at 
once on a level with many powerful nations. 

On this federation being formed, our beloved Queen could not give 
her loyal and devoted subjects in these remote parts of Her dominions, 
more grateful evidence of Her Majesty’s desire to perpetuate their al- 
legiance, than by incorporating in Her Royal Title, the distinct claim 
of sovereignty over these Her Majesty’s possessions. Such an act of 

and grace would produce an important effect throughout 
the whole extent of the North American Continent. 

In such case, the title of the person to be appointed by Her Majesty, 
as Her Representative to the federal government, should be that of 
** Vice-Roy ;” and combined with integrity and talent, such as will at 
once command confidence and respect, he should also be possessed of 
high rank and distinction as a public man—and he being unquestion- 
ably recognised as an Imperial Functionary, charged with the protec- 
tion of national interests, and the official organ of communication be- 
tween the Parent State and the Colonies ; his salary should be fixed by 
Her Majesty, and paid out of the Treasury of the United Kingdom— 
and in him the supreme executive power, under the federative consti- 
tution, should be vested. 

The federative Legislature should consist of the ‘“‘ Vice-Roy” to be 
— by Her Majesty as aforesaid, and two Chambers, both of 
which should be elective. 


it has been justly and ably remarked on more occasions that one, 
that the construction of the Legislative Council as it at somes exists 
in Canada is decidedly wrong. It is inconsistent with the harmonious 
working of the oS gery mode of Government and its useful influence as 
Legislative Body with a majority created by the Government of the 
day for party measures, it is for most essential purposes, but 
the subservient instrument of the Provincial Government. The same 
majority upon a change of porns would make it an obstruction body, 
op to the existing administration andthe wishes of the people as 
expressed by their representatives in Parliament. The most efficient 
remedy, therefore, is to be found in the election of that chamber by the 
people for a limited period—the members going out by sections pe- 
riodically. Thus this body would be brought nearer to the feelings and 
would more perfectly reflect the — of the country, while the 
periodical elections would enable the people to correct the inconveni- 
ences that occasionally might arise from its composition by an infusion 
of new members. 

The Legislature thus constituted should have power to legislate on 
all questions connected with the Public Domain, on all questions of 
trade and commerce and postal arrangements—the construction of pub- 
die canals and railroads running through more than one Province—the 
representation as affects the federative government generally, includin 
the manner in which the elective franchise is to be exercised, and all 
such other matters as necessarily concern the interests of more than 
one or of ali the Provinces. In futherance of this plan and as a neces- 
sary condition, a constitution must be granted to each of the Provinces 
a federation, by an act of the Imperial Parliament. Each 
to have a Legislature consisting of a Governor to be appointed by the 
“ Vice-Roy” subject to the approval of the second chimher or senate of 
the Federative Government to be elected as aforesaid, or to be elected 
by the people, and of two chambers also to be both elective. 

Each Provincial cngaietare to exercise powers limited to the adop- 
tion of laws for their local and Domestic Governments respectively. 

In connection with this plan I would further suggest that the consti- 
tution of the Federative Government should provide for the creation of 
a superior court, to be called the ‘‘ Supreme Court of the Ugited Pro- 
vinces,” to consist of the Chief justices of each of the Superior Courts 
of Law in the respective Provinces, to have power to hear and deter- 
mine and finally to adjudicate upon all objections which may at any time 
be raised against the constitutionality of any law'to be passed by the 
Federative or Provincial Legislatures respectively possessing such 
perce and jurisdiction, for instance, as the Supreme Court of the 

nited States atWashington now posseses and exercises under the con- 
stitution of that country. Your obedient servant. 
Henry SHerwoop. 

Toronto, November 4, 1850. 


Sir,—Doubts seem to have arisen in the minds of some persons as to 
my meaning in reference to a portion of the plan for the federative union 


of the British North American Colonies, suggested in my letter to you 


of last week, which I now take the liberty of explaini It is thought 

I intended, in the event of the proposed federation being formed, that 

the union between Upper and Lower Canada should nevertheless con- 

tinue as at present. Such was not my intention. Upon the Pens 
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ition which they respectively held before that period ; except, in- 
Jed, it may be thought spatens so to extend the boundaries of r 
Canada as to include in it the eastern townships of Lower Canada, wh h 
are almost entirely settled by inhabitants of British origin. 

Another onl advantage to be derived from the federation I propose, 
and which I did not mention in my hastily written letter, is that by 
such an arrangement a vaster and more extensive field than has here- 
tofore existed, would be opened for the exercise of the genius and talents 
of the youth of these Provinces. Hitherto the exertions of public men 
have been confined within the limits of contracted localities ; but now, 
as every avenue of learning is thrown open to the young men of the 
country, and the opportunity of obtaining a liberal education is far 
greater than it was a few years ago, a more extended stage for action 
should be afforded to them. The plan I propose offers that great ad- 
vantage, and I venture to predict, in the event of its being carried out, 
that in the course ofa very few years statesmen will spring upin British 
North America who woald be considered an honour and a crelit to any 


country. Your obedient servant. 
Henry SHERWoop. 
<eaiaitiaiiies 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following letter reached us only on Saturday last, instead of 
Friday. We have none to-day :— 

Toronto, November 5, 1850. 

It is difficult to ‘‘ spin” a letter in these days of political quiet and 
local dulness. Save the return of that venerable and highly respected 
septuagenarian, the Lord Bishop of Toronto, from his mission to 
England on behalf of the proposed Church University, there are few 
events worthy of particular record. His Lordship, who is in the enjoy- 
ment of perfect health, arrived in this city at an early hour on Satur- 
day morning, in the steamer 4ddmiral from Rochester. The amount 
subscribed in England, towards the establishment of the Church Uni- 
versity, is about £16,000, and as there is some £24,000 on the Canadian 
lists, we have thus £40,000 already secured by the zeal and energy of 
the indefatigable Diocesan. The new Medical School to which I allu- 
ded in my last, has been incorporated since his Lordship’s return 
with the Church University, and the introductory lectures are to be 
delivered on Thursday next at the Mechanics’ Institute, cards of invita- 
tion having been very generally circulated among the members of the 
learned professions. 

Mr. Henry Sherwood, M.P.P. for this city, has addressed a commu- 
nication to the public prints, in which he develops his plan for a Fed- 
erative Union of the British North American Provinces. Not havin 
any great faith in the practicability or advantage of such a schéme, i 
shall not enter into its details; but in case your opinion should differ 
with mine, I furnish you with the means of giving publicity to Mr. 
Sherwood’s views by enclosing copies of his two letters, the second being 
merely explanatory of what was not clearly explained in the first. 
There are few persons in Canada, or indeed in any country, who 
have commanded so much respect for legal abilities and unswerving 
integrity as the Chief Justice of the Province, and as his reputation is 
not confined to Canada, but is known in England and in all the sur- 
rounding colonies, I am tempted to allude to a complimentary address 
lately presented to his Lordship. The Grand Jury of the (at present) 
United Counties of Essex, Kent, and Lambtor, being on the eve of their 
separation for judicial and all other purposes, embraced this, the final 
occasion of being associated together, to express to his Lordship their 
sincere participation in those sentiments of deeply cherished and lastin 
respect and admiration entertained so universally for his character an 
qualification as an able, upright judge, holding for a long period, the 
chief seat in the Superior Courts of judicature in Upper Canada, with 
the very highest honour to himself and benefit to the country. They 
further begged to assure him that it was their earnest hope and 
prayer that He who had endowed him with a rare combination of 
qualities to adorn the man as well as the Judge, would be pleased to 
prolong his valuable life for many years, to afford them the happiness 
of hereafter meeting his Lordship from time to time in their respec- 
tive counties, still occupying a position which in his person can never 
fail to exhibit its true inherent dignity with undiminished lustre. 

Mr. Gough, the Temperance Lecturer, has addressed immense a u- 
diences here and in Hamilton during the two past weeks, and with bene- 
ficial results. 

Lord Mark Kerr, A. D. C. tothe Governor-General, after an absence 
of nearly a year, during which time he has visited the United States, 
Mexico, the Havannah, and Great Britain, has returned to this city, 
and will resume his Staff duties, which have been temporarily dis- 
charged by Mr. Cotton, of the Royal Canadian Rifles. 





The Government, it is now said, will not suffer any loss whatever by 
the alleged defalcation in the Indian Department, which is so far lucky 
for its head, the Hon. Colonel Bruce, as from being brother to the Gov- 
ernor-General, he would have been seriously blamed where anot her 
would have escaped scot-free. .Q 


fRusic. 


MADEMOISELLE PARopI AT THE ITALIAN OPERA Hovuse.—Our notice of 
the debut of this artist was unfortunately omitted last week, and we have conse- 
quently to record her first appearance, and at the same time her double triumph. 
Madlie Parodicame for the first time before our New York public, on Monday 
week, in the part of Norma. She was received with enthusiasm by a most crowd- 
ed house; and her acting and singing stamped her at once as well worthy to have 
been the favourite pupil of the great Pasta herself. She has the advantage of a 
commanding figure, and a face that in its variety of expression can scarcely be 
described. Never, save in the case of Malibran, have we remarked such power 
over the features as Parodi exhibits. Her smile is irresistibly winning ; but in a 
moment the angry spot is on her brow, and the play of passion is depicted on her 
countenance with an intensity only equalled by the force and imperiousness of her 
gestures. She is, in short, an actress of extraordinary power, Her representa- 
tion of Norma gave us aconception of the character to which we are not accustom. 
ed: and it has found some dissentients. The peculiarity consists in her vivid 
portraiture of the womanly attributes, somewhat at the expense of those which we 
have usually associated with the Druidical priestess. It is not worth while to 
discuss the innovation at length; but with all our predilection for the statuesque 
bearing of Grisiin this part, we cannot but believe that Parodi’s is the true ren- 
dering, and that we have hitherto erroneously invested the semi-savage woman of 
Ancient Britain with the majestic bearing of one of Rome’s vestal virgins. 

But we pass on to her voice ; and we have already remarked that her entrance 
was the signal fora most hearty and enthusiastic reception, A welcome so cor 

dial, in a strange country, seemed to affect her ; she was much moved, and did not 
recover her self possession for sometime. Her first recitative did not display any 
extraordinary powe- of vuice : but it showed an organ highly educated and beau- 
tiful in quality, and a method in every way worthy of her reputation. “ Casta 
Diva’’ was sung as it is written, without any tinselly additions, pure and unadorn- 
ed. The prayer, or invocation, seemed to be given as by one inspired, and the 
allegro was the true delineation of her idea of that passionate, ardent nature which 
taught the Priestessto love the Roman. Asa vocalist, Parodi appears to us almost 
faultless. She has requisites of the highest order, natural and acquired. Her 
voice is pure and sympathetic ; it has a great range—over two octaves— 
and its sympathetic quality is preserved throughout ; it has been so carefully 
cultivated, that she exercises over it the most perfect control, so much so that it 
seems as if she could stop short on any note at will, even in the most rapid ascending 
or descending passages. She never strains her voice, but always gains the neces- 

sury powers by contrast. Her vocal organ is not powerful in the highest region, 
but it is not weak or thin, for it has depth and quality. Her vocalizing is perfect; 
devoid of trickery or machinery, pure as nature assisted by art can make it. To 
the general hearers it may seem to want brilliancy, but that arises from the fact 
that all she does is considered ; that even her fioritwre are thoughtful—they have 
a meaning and a sentiment. The energy and point of her phrasing are beyond 
praise; they give to all her recitatives a positive reality; her half parlando in 
the passages of passionate energy are electric in their effect, and show that true 
and classic schoo! which imparts intellect to music. All her efforts of contrast are 
relative to the emotion or situation, and she does not sing now loud, now soft, as a 
musical effect todraw down applause, but uses these variations as natural to the 
varying sentiment. 

We have but little room to speeify, but must notice her exquisite pathos in the first 
| duo with Adelgisa, at the words “ Oh remembranza io fui cosi sedotta,” and again 
in the whole of the passage beginning—“ Ah ! si fa core, abbracciami” The ter- 
rible energy and the splendid declamation in her address to Pollione—“ Tremi tu? 
e€ per che?” and “ Oh ! non tremare, O perfido !"’ we have uever heard exceeded. 














ion me me place, the union between the two Canadas should at 
once be dissolved, and these Provinces should be restored to the same 


| It was Siddonian in its grandeur and power. The last point that we have space to 


mention, is inthe 4th Act, commencing with the words “ Si sovr’ essi alzai la 
punta.” The acting and the singing were equally great, and for our own part we 
eannot conceive of anything finer. “ Norma’’ was repeated on Thursday and Sa- 
turday ; and the week closed with the conviction that our operatic campaign must 
be a brilliant one. 

On Monday evening “ Lucrezia Borgia’ was produced, with Parodi as Lwere- 
zia. The house was crowded in every part; and the same may be said of Wed- 
nesday and Friday evenings, on the repetitions of that opera. There is but one 
conception of the character of the notorious Duchess, and Parodi only differs from 
the artistes who have played it before her, in the greater depth and intensity of her 
expression, in the terrible vividness of her delineation, and in her reckless abandon 
to the passions and emotions incident to the situations. It is of course in this dif- 
ference from others that we recognize the genius of Parodi! Others sing the part 
—to sing the music in the most brilliant manner seems the whole end and aim; 
but with Parodi the music is only a portion of the whole. She does not forever 
thrust her vocalism foremost, but on the contrary, when her emotions are thorough- 
ly arouse 1, it is evidently subordinate to the vehemence of the action. A striking 
instance of this will be found in the celebrated frio in the secend act. It has usa- 
ally been treated as a beautiful piece of concerted music, and has been sung with 
that flowing smvothness which secured itan encore. But with Parodi itis the ter- 
rible but compulsorily subdued pleading of the mother for the life of her child, 
Mere vocal prettiness is merged in an agony of soul which melody could never ex- 
press. She sings her part ina voice which seems hoarse with passion,—in a whis- 
per which makes the flesh creep. It is in these great touches of nature that Parodi 
excels ; the public are unaccustomed to this rigid adherence to truth ; they would 
at once recognize it as greatness in an actress, but in the singer they seem to ex- 
pect that the voice should be supreme. Parodi has studied in the highest vocal and 
dramatic school—its intensity and simplicity outrage many of our opera conven- 
tionalities, but its truth is beginning to be felt; it will prevail triumphantly, and 
she will be recognized as the High Priestess of the Art. 

In the first act, her aria, Come é bello, was deliciously rendered; she seemed 
imbued with the holy sentiment of parental love. The recitatives which followed 
were full of force and meaning. The duett with Gennaro was very effective, with 
the exception of that most unvocal passage, which occurs as the second part of the 
tema. Itis very trying to every voice, but more especially to one which does not 
possess immense physique in the higher regions. 
the first act, on each night of her performance, she has frequently sung a little 
flat; but this evidently does not arise from faulty intonation, as it is never to be 
observed during the remainder of the operas—it arises from the fact that she is 
not thoroughly aroused into action, and this is a peculiarity common to most of the 
greatest living artists. 

If we were not cramped for room, we should follow, piece by piece, all the well- 
known points in this most dramatic Opera, for in one and all Parodi wound up the 
sympathies of her audience to an unwonted degree of enthusiasm, by the purity 
and simplicity of her style and the earnestness and reality of her action. Her suc+ 
cess was decidedly triumphant, and we have no doubt that her career in this coun 
try, will equal the most sanguine expectations of her friends and admirers. Her 
next character will be Elvira in“ Ernani.” Signorina Patti has been the second 
donna in both Operas. She has borne herself well- 
and is an ambitious and worthy young artist. Lorini has sung well, but has suf- 
fered during the week from a troublesome hoarseness. Novel/i never sang or 
acied so well as in “ Norma’’—Parodi seemed to have inspired him. Our friend 
Beneventano wasmuch, very much too emphatic in his aria, but his fine acting 
and careful singing in the second act of Lucrezia Borgiu made us willingly ex- 
cuse his previous ungovernable force and energy of voice and manner. We have 
only space to say that the band and chorus were excellent, and that the subordinate 
singers were very inefficient. 


We must here remark that in 


She is rapidly improving, 


Jenny Liyp’s Concerts.—The attraction of this great vocalist still continues ; 
but there is so little variety in the programmes of her concerts that we believe our 
readers would not be interested in critical notices of them. A morning Concert 
on Wednesday was a novelty, and the numerous audience comprised many of the 
very aged and very young, who are not eften seen at evening entertainments.— 
Mademoiselle Lind gives but four more concerts here at present, and it is therefore 
vain to hope for her return to the operatic boards, on which her greatest artistic 
triumphs have been achieved, and wherein, we doubt not, we should be numbered 
amongst her warmest admirers. If there be no vow registered, we shall yet trust 
that the wish of our artists may be gratified, when she has completed her 
Southern tour. 


Anna Bisuop’s Suypay ConcertTs.—These Concerts continue to be success _ 
ful beyond all expectation. The fair Cantatrice is coining money by her liberal 
enterprise, and the Conductor, Mr. Bochsa, is ever on the look-out for novelty and 
attraction. To-morrow evening the fifth concert will be given, consisting of the 
Oratorio of the Seasons, and a Miscellaneous part, in which Madame Bishop will 
sing the celebrated Bird Song. There will be a great house. 


M. Strakoscn’s New Orera.—We understand that Parodi will take the part 
of Giovanna, in M: Strakosch’s new Opera, Giovanna di Napoli. The merits 
and the popular character of the work would ensure its success, but Parodi renders 
assurance doubly sure. 


Mr. DemMPsTER’s BALLAD SorREES.—This widely popular ballad singer is 
again in this city, on his way to Boston. He will give several of his pleasing 
Soirees at the Tabernacle, of which the first is fixed for this evening. He sings @ 
number of his own songs, which he has rendered favourites throughout the country. 


Concert oF M. axp MapamME Doctor.—The Concert of these eminent Pian- 
ists, announced for Wednesday next, at Tripler Hall, is postponed until after 
Jenny Lind’s departure, as the Hall cannot be had until then We shall give 
due notice of their first appearance. 


Drama. 


Broapway THEATRE.—On Monday night a very good house was drawn toge. 
ther by the announcement of the “ School for Scandal,” with Sir William Don in 
the part of Charles Surface. The public and the press had united in the wish 
that this gentleman would essay some such character, their expectations of his suc- 
cess being founded on his excellent performance of Sir Charles Coldstream, in 
“Used Up.” In common with many of our contemporaries, we were, however 
doomed to disappointment. Sir W. Don’s personation of Sheridan's “ fast man’ 
was a failare, and a failure so complete that we are spared the unpleasant task of 
particularising. On the same occasion a Madame Ponissi made her first appeat- 
ance. She came hither, whence we know not, but with the rare advantage of not 
having been puffed beforehand. She is. a handsome and intelligent-looking wo- 
man, and her playing of Lady T'eazle was by no means a common-place exhibition 
of theatrical acquirements. She displayed much self-possession in her bearing 
as though a practised artist, and if not engrossing the stage as isthe wont of many 
aheroine, she at least showed signs of good qualifications for her art, amongst 
which should be mentioned the opposites—a sprightly manner and a depth of 
feeling. She has yet to be more fully tested. 

Sir W. Don’s engagement deing concluded, ‘‘ Othello” was produced on Thurs- 
day, for the purpose of bringing forward Mr. Graham, a recent arrival from Eng- 
land, with Miss Richardson, and the above-named Madame Ponissi. They were, 
respectively, the Othello, the Emilia, and the Desdemona of the evening. We 
saw only the last act. Mr. Graham has a commanding figure, and a clear enunci- 
ation, and went through that portion of his part with considerable effect. We 
should judge him to be a careful and judicious actor; a good, if not a great one 
We may say the same of the gentle Desdemona; and have only to add that Eme- 
lia drew down much applause from the gallery, by the force and intensity of he, 
declamation. We regretted to see so thin a house. Next week, a new play by 
Mr. Baker of Philadelphia willbe produced, 


BurRton’s.—-Morton's comedy of “ Education” was played, for the secon: time 
on Tuesday, and may perhaps bring an occasional full house. made up of those who 
desire to see this admirable company in a range of novel parts. But we doubt 
whether. in spite of all their varied excellence, to which we so often pay tribute— 
any one will sit out twice sodull and dragging a play. It has its points here and 
there, and they are made the most of ; but even Blake’s genial heartiness asa fox- 
hunting Baronet, and Burton’s inexhaustible humour as an impudent country 
bumpkin, could not give it much relish, as a whole. To-night, Mr. Lester takes a 
benefit, when O’ Keefe’s comedy of “ The Young Quaker” will be revived. There 
is no one on the stage more popular than Mr. Lester ; the public really owes him 
an honest bumper. 
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Notices of New @Horks. 


Tue Lire or Joun RAnvoirn or Roanoke. By H. A. Garland. 
New York, 1850. Appleton.—The subject of this biography, which is 
contained in two duodecimo volumes, stands out in bold relief amongst 
the public men of his time and country ; and though many, we believe, 
exercised a larger influence upon its destiny, and secured to theriselves 
a greater share of political power, few, personally, can furnish so much 
striking matter for observation, when the scene is changed and the ac- 
tors have passed off the stage. It seems strange, indeed, that the pecu- 
liarly marked character of John Randolph and his anecdotical career 
should have bitherto escaped the Boswellian spirit of the age ; but they 
are before us at last, and will be extensively studied. As samples of 
Mr. Garland’s manner of executing his task, we cite two passages, in 
one of which he sketches the man, and in the other the politician. 


A quick, intuitive understanding, a vivid imagination, an irritable temper, su- 
peradded to an extremely delicate and diseased constitution, produced a compli- 
cated character in John Randolph, that rendered him remarkably sensitive to out- 
ward influences. He was, indeed, a creature of impulse, influenced for the time 
being by the circums.ances with which he was surrounded. Things that could 
produce no impression on men of less delicate sensibility, would affect him most 
seriously. An east wind, that could produce no impression on the cold, phlegma- 
tic temperament of Dr. Johnson, vperated on the nerves of John Randolph like a 
sirocco of the desert. He was generally disposed to look on the dark side of the 
picture, to imagine the worst, aud suffer intensely from an anticipation of what 
might never happen. 

o long as he lived in solitude, unaffected by the influences of the busy world, 
his mind dwelt for the most part on religious subjects; but when again thrown 
into the excited areua of political strife, he perceived so clearly, by a sort of intui- 
tion as it were, the lowest intrigues of party politicians, felt so intensely the mean- 
ness and baseness of their trafficking purposes, that he was often betrayed into a 
harshness of expression and an extravagance of behaviour, that might lead one un- 
acquainted with his peculiar temperament to suppose that he was a man of a vin- 
dictive and unfeeling temper that delighted in the torture of others, while he was 
hi If uninfl d by a moral or religious restraint of any kind. No man was 
more conscious than he of this peculiarity of his nature, or more deeply deplored 
its consequences. ‘The reader will perceive. through all his correspondence, that 
he did not cunceal from his friends these deformities of character, and that he 
never relaxed in earnest efforts—however useless they may have proved—to 
overcome and to correct the unfortunate deficiencies of his nature. 

Mr. Randolph’s bias in public life is traced from a very early period, 
for he was less than twenty years of age when the appearance of Paine’s 
* Rights of Man,” inreply to Burke’s ** Reflections onthe French Revo- 
lution,” caused a political sensation in the United States. Mr. Gar- 
land says, ° 

John Randolph was in Philadelphia during this time; participated in the inter- 
est and excitement ofthe occasion; heard the discussions in the various circles into 
which he was freely admitted ; saw people become inflamed with the Anglomania 
or the Gallomania, and arrange themselves under the banners of their respective 
champions as Buarkites or Painites, according as they were inclined to admire the 
British Coustitution, or the more free and levelling doctrines of the French Revo- 
lution, and plainly perceived that that great event was destined to swallow up eve 
minor consideration, and to give character and complexion to the politics of his 
own country. But while he wasa democratic republican, a follower of Jefferson 
in all that pertained to his political doctrines and interpretation of the Constitution, 
pre-eminently a disciple of the Mason and Henry pel bor of States’ rights, yet he 
did not become a Painite in the sense that term was used by Mr. Jefferson. In the 
expressive language of Governor Tazewell, he could not bear Tom Paine; he ad- 
mired Burke, though himself a jacobin!~ While he rejoiced in the overthrow of 
despotism by the French people, he could not fail to perceive that they were better 
fitted to destroy erome than obey the laws; and hastened to learn those lessons 
of wisdom that fell from the lips of the great master of political philosophy, who, 
from the few events already transpired, foretold with the clearness of a Hebrew 
prophet, the wretched end to which they were hastening. We regard this as a re- 
markable fact in the history of that young man. The design of Burke was emi- 
nently conservative. He saw the consequences of a dissemination of French revo- 
lutionary docygjnes among the English peop'e ; his purpose was to shut out froin 
= what the kings of Europe called the French evil. 

ith this design, he gives a most beautiful and masterly exposition of the Brit- 
ish Constitution, from Magna Charta to the declaration of rights. He calls it an 
entailed inheritance, derived to us (the people of England) from our forefathers, 
and to be transmitted to our postertty ; as an estate specially belonging to the peo- 
ple of this kingdom—an inheritable crown—an inheritable peerage ; and a House 
of Commons, and a people inheriting privileges, franchises, and liberties from a 
long line of ancestors. 

itb the same masterly hand he makes bare the composition of the French 
National Assembly—the characters that compose it—the few acts they had already 
performed during a single year ; and then predicts, from these elements of caleula- 
tion, that Fraace wili be wholly governed by the agitators in corporations, by so- 
cieties in the towns formed of directors in assignats, and trustees for the sale of 
church lands, attorneys, agents, money-jobbers, speculators, and adventurers, com- 
posing an ignoble oligarchy, founded on the destruction of the crown. the church, 
the nobility, and the people. Here end all the deceitful dreams and visions of this | 
equality, and the rights of man. Inthe Serbonian bog of this base oligarchy, they 
are all absorbed, sunk, and lost for ever. The present form of the French com- 
monwealth, he says, cannot remain; but before its final settlement it may be 
obliged to pass, as one of our poets says, “through great varieties of untried be- 
ing ;” and in all its trans.aigrations to be purified by fire and blood !”’ 

tis not surprising that such a book as this should be seized upon by the parti- 
sans of England, and held up as a justification of their doctrine that the British 
Constitution, with all its corruptions, was the best model of a government the 
world ever saw; and as a vindication of the abhorrence they had expressed for 
the doctrines of the French Revolution, and their tendency. 

But it is a matter of no little surprise that a mere stripling, a youth of some 
eighteen or twenty years of age, himself a republican and a jacobin, with an ardent 
temperament aud a lively imagination, should have the independence to ponder 
over the pages of a book condemned by his associates ; the judgment to perceive 














its value, and the discrimination to leave out that which peculiarly belonged to 














edition of our grand epic poem, and here we have almost the counter- 
partof it. Many of Martin's poetical designs are reproduced in mez- 
zotint engraving, and weare really glad to see them put in easily-acces- 
sible shape before the American public. If not belonging to the high- 
est school of painting, they are brimful of poetry, and therefore are 
not altogether unworthy to illustrate the majestic Milton. 


Tue Picruresgve Souvenir. By W. Cullen Bryant. New York. 
1851. Putnam.—This handsome volume is a new edition of the author's 
** Letters of a Traveller,” which were particularly commended to our 
readers’ notice in our journal of the 8th of May last. The best prosf 
of their popularity is the fact of the publisher lavishing upon them those 
attractions of illustration and binding, to which books of approved 
merit are in due course of time promoted. The American public (save 
the readers of the Evening Post) knows Mr. Bryant and ‘esteems him, 
mainly asa poet. In these easy, graceful prose sketches of noteworthy 
objects seen at home and abroad, in the course of several extended 
tours, will be found many of those charms of style with which we are 
familiar in Mr. Bryant’s verse. Of his good sense, and cultivated taste, 
and shrewdness of remark, this volume furnishes ample proof. The 
dozen choice engravings on steel, by which this edition is decorated, 
represent some of the most attractive of Mr. Bryant’s reminiscences. 


Tue Lonpon QuarTerRLy Review. Ibid. L. Scott & Co.—The Oc- 
tober number opens with a lengthened article on Spanish literature, in 
connection with a warm eulogy of Mr. Ticknor’s admirable work on 
that subject, in which the fullest meed of praise is awarded him for his 
patient toil and his conscientious judgment.—A lively, gossipping 
paper, headed ‘ Forms of Salutation,” will amuse iaany readers by its 
smart attempt to show how national character is distinctly obvious in 
the varied phrases, with which the dwellers in different lands greet 
each other when they meeet. Some portions are amusingly far-fetched. 
—The much-canvassed question of the best mode of supplying London 
with water furnishes occasion for an elaborate dissertation on the gen- 
eral qualities and the distinctive peculiarities of water itself,and the 
various modes, in use or contemplated, for purifying and obtaining it 
The subject is treated scientifically, but the statements and opinions 
incidentally introduced are full of interest for the general reader.— 
A review of Baillie Cochrane’s ‘‘ Young Italy,’ which is on the whole 
commended, contains some severe remarks on Lord Minto’s semi-offi- 
cial diplomatic Italian crusade, and on the interference of Lord Pal- 
merston in the various revolutionary movements ef that portion of tho 
South of Europe.—The following anecdote is from an account of the last 
days of Louis Philippe. 


We have heard a curious anecdote which was brought to light by a gentleman's 
jocularly calling him Mr. William Smith, in allusion to his having made his es- 
cape from France in that character which his knowledge of English enabled him 
to support sowell. “Oh!” said the King gaily, “I have another and earlier 
English name. Iam also Mr. George White, at your service.” ‘* How so, Sir!” 
‘‘ Why, after the Hundred Days I drew up a relation of my own share in the 
transactions of that time, and I wished to have it printed for a very limited and 
confidential cicculation to a few friends. Sol hada press set up in my house at 
Twickenham, and hired a couple of journeymen printers, who worked it unde; 
leck and key ; but after all these precautions, I was taken quite aback by being 
told that if any single copy should get, either by treachery or negligence, into 
strange hands, the volume might be reprinted and published with impunity , and 
that the only remedy for this was to enter the book at Stationers’ Hall. So I lost 
no time in hastening to Stationers’ Hall. Ientered my work as the property of 
George White, of Foteheaion. 

This is the work of which some copies were found in the sack of the Tuileries 
by the mob, which the poor Archbishop of Paris especially eulogized for its “ re- 
spect for property ;” and one, falling into the hands of a printer, has been repub- 
lished in two volumes under the title of “ Mon Journal—Evenemens de 1815, par 
Louis-Philippe d’ Orleans, Ex-Roi des Francais.” 

We have not enumerated all the articles, but the above are the most 
interesting; and go to make this present number, one of average 


merit. 


Dogs. Ibid. Stringer & Townsend.—This is not the exact title of 
the little volume before us—for the title-page is in inverse proportion 


to its bulk—but it relates entirely to the sporting breeds of these ani- 
mals, and conveys short and effective directions as to the procuring 


them good of their kind, training them properly, and employing their 
services effectually. ‘ Dinks,” the anonymous author of this sports- 
man’s vade mecum, dates from Fort Malden, Canada West, and his book 
is introduced to Americans by a strong recommendation from Frank 
Forester, who further contributes four spirited illustrations drawn on 
wood, namely, cockers, pointers, beagles, and setters. The lovers of 
dog and gun will be well pleased with Mr. Dinks. 
SEA? Fd 
Sine Avts. 

Tue American Art-Union.—The annual meeting and the distri- 

bution of prizes will take place on the 20th of next month; it is time, 


England or to France, without being inflamed by its arguments, and to appropriate / therefore, for those who desire to receive a full equivalent for their 


to himself those rich treasures of wisdom to be found in its pages : the massive in- 
gots of gold that constitute the greater part of that magnificent monument of human 
intellect. As we have said, the writings of Edmund Burke are the key to the po- 
litical opinions of John Randolph. 

In after life, as he grew in experience, those opinions became more and more 
assimilated to the doctrines of his great master. 

His position in society, his large hereditary possessions, his pride of ancestry, 
his veneration for the commonwealth of Virginia, her ancient laws and institu- 
tions ; his high estimation of the rights of property in the business of legislation, — 
all conspired to shape his thoughts, and mould them in matters pertaining to do- 
mestic polity afier the fashion of those who have faith in the old, the long-estab- 
lished, and the venerable. No one can trace his course in the Virginia Conven- 
tion, or read his speeches, which had a remarkable influence on the deliberations 
of that body, without perceiving that his deep and practical wisdom is of the same 
stamp, and but little inferior to the great Gamal iel at whose feet he was taught. 


The closing paragraph is strongly put, if not grammatically ; but 
without weighing John Randolph and Edmund Burke in the balance, 
we may just notice the former’s decided partiality for England and the 
English, evidenced repeatedly in his speeches and his letters. A short 
extract in last week’s Albion gave some singular particulars of his 
death; and in these volumes we meet with many curious details, show- 
ing how his indomitable will habitually triumphed over a feeble frame 
and acute physical suffering. With tlie following droll case in point, 


we conclude. 

About this time, says Mr. Wm. H. Roane, who was a member of Congress 
from Virginia duriug the session of 1816-17, “1 remember that one morning Mr. 
Lewis came into the House of Representatives and addressed Mr. Tyler and my- 
self, who were the youngest members from Virginia, and said we must go to 
Georgetown to Mr. Randolph. We asked for what; he said that Mr. Randolph 
had told him that he was determined not to be buried as beau Dawson had been, 
at the public expense, and he had selected us young bloods to come to him and 
take charge of his funeral. We went over immediately. When we entered Mr. 
Randolph’s apartment he was in his morning-gown. He rose and shook us by the 
hand, On our inquiries after his health, he said, ‘ Dying! dying! dying! in a 
dreadful state.’ He inquired what was going on in Congress. We told hiim that 
the galleries were filling with people of the District, an¢ tat there was consider- 
able excitementon the re-chartering of the batch of banks in the District. He then 
broke off and commenced upon another subject, and pronounced a glowing eulo- 
gium upen the character aud talents of Patrick Henry. After sitting for some 
time, and nothing being said on the business on which we had been sent to him, 
we rose and touk our leave. When we gotto the door, I said, ‘I wish, Mr. Ran- 
dolph, you could be in the House to-day.’ He shook his head— Dying, sir, dy- 
ing!’ When we had got back to the House of Representatives, Mr. Lewis came 
in and asked how we had found Mr. Randolph. We laughed and said as well as 
usual—that we had spent a very pleasant morning with him, and been much amused 
by his conversation. Scarcely a moment after Mr. Lewis exclaimed, ‘There he 
is!’ and there to be sure he was. He had entered by another door, having arrived 
at the Capitol almost as soon as we did. In afew moments he rese and commenc- 
eda speech, the first sentence of which I can repeat verbatim,—‘ Mr. Speaker,’ 
Said he, ‘this is Shrove Tuesday. Many a gallant cock has died in the pit on this 
day, and I have come to die in the pit also.’ He then went on with his speech, 
and after a short time turned and addressed the crowd of hungry expectants,’ as 
he called them—tellers, cierks, and porters in the gallery. 


Mitton’s Panavise Lost. Illustrated. Appleton.—We noticed, last 
Week, the receipt from another publishing house of Sir Egerton Brydges 





subscriptions, and a chance of something more, to come forward and 
register their names. We are reminded of this fact by the November 
number of the Monthly Bulletin, issued by this Association, and we 
can assert of our own knowledge that the principal engraving promises 
to be one of great excellence. Itis by Burt, and copies a charming pic- 
ture, by Leslie, of Anne Page, Slender and Shallow. Advertisements 
detail all the good things allotted to the subscribers, and we shall pro- 
bably pay another final visit to the Gallery before the list closes, and 
report the latest novelties. 





Art, LireraAturE, AND InvestmENT.—The following advertise- 
ment appears in a London paper of the 19th ult., and is about as neat a 
specimen of the adventurous as can well be imagined. This fusion of 
the elements of Grub-street, the Stock Exchunge, and the Royal Acad- 
emy, must needs show a curious result. 

A GRAND ARTISTIC EXHIBITION, illustrating and describing the 
Scenes of the Creation and Sacred History, in a series of 250 Dioramas. Represen- 
tations accompanied and assisted by the recitation ofa Poem in rapid progress. The 
Introductory Essay of the Poem has just been published. The erective wurk will 
be ready very shortly, A few shares in the Exhibition are yet to be disposed of, 
Applications for Prospectuses, copies of the Essay or Poem, must be addressed 
stamp inclosed, to the Secretaries, Messrs. John Hampden & Co. 448, West Strand, 
London. 

We will keep an eye on the further proceedings of this joint-stock 


company, and announce the compietion of the “ erective work !” 
> -— 


A MAGNET AT FAULT. 
There is much truth in the remark, with which the following little 
narrative is introduced—that the wonderful discoveries of modern 
science tend to encourage the impostors and charlatansof the day. 


The French journal La Presse announces “a wonderful discovery :” 
—nothing less than Magnets which are so sympathetically affected by 
the presence of precious metals that they infallibly indicate the place 
of their presence however hidden. The experimenters have nothing more 
to do than hold the magnets in their hands and follow the indications. 
In proportion as the spot of concealment is approached, the attraction 
becomes more and more powerful,—and finally the dissovery is made, 
says the Presse, in the most precise and ‘* despotic” manner. Some 
remarkable and “* conclusive” cases are already mentioned :—and 
finally, it is reported that a trial was about to be made at M. de Roths- 
child’s.—How the old quackeries and impostures come round and round 
again, after being laid by for awhile to rub off the rust of expcsure !|— 
Strangely enough, too, we live in days that expressly invite them. The 
age is at once positive andspeculative. To the scientific marvels of the 
time themselves we may partly owe it that no superstition can offer it- 
self too gross for acceptance. The sudden removal from the field of the 
familiar to that of the hitherto unknown—the conquest of new scienti- 





' fie grcund—makes the vulgar (and “ the vulgar,” be it understood, in- | 











Oe 
cludes classes who have no suspicion that they belong to the c " 
credulous as to every silly rumour of the deeage tresousee whieh the 
latter may contain. The impostor sets himself up by the side of the phi- 
losopher. The march of science has the marauder on its track.—It 
would have been strange, indeed, if these magnets had no/ come back 
to an age of star interpreters and alphabetical ghosts, mystic crystals 
and mesmeric illuminations. Why should the Zadkiels have it all 
their own way im the world of fools ?—In respect to the case before us, 
other particu are given by the Presse which satisfy us that we are 
well acquainted with the juggle, ifnot with the jugglers. 

Some years since, the parties alluded to, or parties professing to do 
the same thing with like instruments, arrived in London, from Spain, 
—and were introduced by the Spanish Ambassador at Holland House. 
There oe ** performed” to the admiration and amazement of a very 
distinguished company. The magnets were unimpeachable,—at least 
unimpeached. More than one party present were so convinced of the 
reality and importance of the discovery, that we were applied to with 
request that we would bring the “facts” before the public. This we 
refused todo. We have taken service with the philosophers,—and must 
not desert to the quacks. We were then requested to satisfy ourselyes 
of the truth by having a trial at our own house. To this we ebjected, 
on the ground that if others had been deceived, we too might fail to 
detect the fraud,—but should not have a jot more faith in the professed 
powers of the instrument if we did. In fact, if we had seen the magnets 
periorm with “distinguished success” we should have admired their 
training—and disbelieved their inspiration. This, as is usual with 
credulous and confident people, was held to be a wilful shutting of our 
eyes against the discoveries of science: so, after a good deal of persua- 
sion and consideration, we consented—partly out of personal regard for 
one of the mystified—to witness a performance. Of course we took all 
precautions-—stored away the treasure to be detected where nota single 
person but ourselves knew, and before the parties arrived:—and the 
result was—what it was sure to be under such circumstances—a ridi- 
culous failure !—Experiments were tried over and over again; always 
on our part with the same precautions and always on that of the exhi- 
bitors with the same result. Then, the exhibitors took to fencing with 
this disagreeable fact. Ingenious conjectures were hazarded in ex- 
planation of the failure ;—one, that the parties had been residing in the 
neighbourhood of the Bank, and the vast amount of treasure deposited 
in that building had injuriously for a time affected the instruments !— 
Accordingly, ugh perplexed and staggered, our friends were not 
quite convinced; and we were told—various reasons being given—that 
the only perfect test of the instrument would be inthe open air. Trea- 
sures in a house next to our own, for instance, might, it was said, have 
affected the deflection of the instruments. The performers under'ook 
to find a bag of silver anywhere in any field if placed within 150 yards 
of the spot of concealment. To this trial we again consented. A day 
and hour were named,—and a locality was agreed on, about 18 miles 
from London. Resolved, as we had been thus drawn in asa party, 
that we would fully expose the juggle if possible, we took the precau- 
tion of visiting the scene of operations a day or two before,—caused a 
couple of acres of ground to be ploughed up,—in the night-time, and 
alone, buried the bag containing the silver, and then had the field har- 
rowed over. In due time the performers arrived ; and after half an 
hour's manipulation and maneuvering—and as we thought observation 
—the infallible magnet pronounced judgment :—and was all wrong! 
We asked whether, as on the former occasion, the baffled parties wished 
to repeat the experiment. Thisthey did. ‘‘ Well then,” we said, “ the 
buried treasure may as well remain where it is,—you already know one 
place where it is mot,—in the former experiment you were placed not 
within 150 (as agreed on) but within 50 yards of it,—and we will now 
place you within 25!” It was all to no purpose. The very accidents 
of the case were more than ordinarily against them,—as if for rebuke. 
Their infallible magnet, as if in league with us, led them in an abso- 
lutely opposite direction to the right one. This time our friends were 
canine: al we dare say are our readers. We must add, to the 
honour of the discoverer, as he was called, that he then and there de- 
clared that no exhibition should again take place in England until he 
should have satisfied us of the powers of the instruments. Of course 
we never heard of him again—and we believe that he soon after return- 
ed to Spain. Strange as it may seem, we believe this man was an hon- 
est dupe:—that there was a ‘Subtle’ anda ‘ Dole” engaged in the 
affair, but that the ‘* discoverer,” as he thought himself, was a mere 
“* Abel,’—After this statement we should think the juggler may keep 





his magnets in France,—and let M. Poitevin take them up on his donkey 
to discover some of the lost treasures which are said to be hidden in the 
moon. They should scarcely draw an audience in England.—4dthe- 
neum. 

ResToRATiON AND Desecration. —An extract which we have seen 








of a letter from Rome, states, with a great deal of sentimental indig- 
nation, that that place of ancient memories, the Coliseum, is in process 
of restoration! We know nothing of the facts,—but certainly the 
thing has an unwelcome sound. Whata world of poetry goes out with 
the restoration of the Coliseum! We know not whether this restora- 
tion may have in view the utilising of the monument or is done in the 
spirit of the churchwarden,—but in neither case can our sensibilities 
reconcile themselves to the fact. We should grudge even to the cause 
of utilitarianism a lodgment in the scene where Byron and Sidney 
Yendys have dreamed such spiritual dreams—the genius of cockneyism 
we would assault there in the name of all the poetry that the world has 
left. Even in our economical day, we would still, there at least, have 
the moon *‘ look through the rents of ruin,” and the breeze sigh among 
the green tresses that are the growth of centuries. We are great ad- 
vocates of that Present in which we live, and in the cause of that Fu- 
ture which is to grow out of it,—but we would spare the Coliseum to 
the Past. Far other voices than the mere hooting of the owl may be 
heard speaking there from the ‘‘ battlements of Time.” The path of 
the world is onward,—but here and there we would preserve points 
through which it may take a long look back. Somehow we should not 
like to see the Pyramids made into shot-towers :—we do not care to 
lodge political economy on the tomb of Cheops. By some fine sympa- 
thy, which once in a way we would indulge, the sky is the only roof 
that we can understand for the Coliseum. There are points that we 
cannot argue with Bentham or with Hume—yet, in reference to which 
we will wilfully take refuge in our no-argument as something better— 
we know not why—than their argument. The spirits that plead for 
the Coliseum have a language which is not that of the economists,— 
but which utters truth in its way too. We would not maintain many 
temples to Ruin—but she is a spirit-teacher, like the rest. There are 
shrines of hers which it is nothing less than desecration to touch.—“A 
large portion of the garland-forest that so beautified and adorned the 
wall,” says the writer of the letter which we quote, ** has disappeared 
before lime and colouring stuff.” If this can be true, it may be too 
late to plead for the great and solemn frescoes which nature had been 
so many centuries in painting on its walls. Bat we will venture to 
say that he, be it Pope or Pedlar, who shatl recover this great Desola- 
tion from the sea of time which has overflowed its utilities will have 
the most famous of all names (in a certain damnatory sense) amongst 
Restorets. He who shatters the genius of the Coliseum will be the 
Prince of Iconoclasts. —London Paper. 


Gossip rrom Iraty.—The Hon. Mr. Scarlett continues to act as 
Cliargé d’Affaires at Florence ; and although there are various ra- 
mours with respect to Sir George Hamilton’s successor, they are as yet 
without foundation; and our anxiety as residents has been hitherto 
relieved by no positive prensa joe as to our future protector. — 

I fear the Roman States will not contribute much to the brilliancy of 
the great London exhibition, as their productions are not of @ nature 
to compete with those of northern and more active states. Their silks 
and cloths are inferior to those of France and England, but their wax 
candles might perhaps merit notice. The talented Chevalier Barberi, 
well known by his elegant and classic productions, will send a splendid 
mosaic table recently executed for Lord Kilmorey, and the mosaic es- 
tablishment of the Vatican will probably contribute a St. John and St. 
Peter, by Guido, both half-lengths, and considered good specimens of 
modern imitative art. In fact, beyond camei and mosaics, I am not 
aware of anything of universal interest or merit which Rome can me 
forth as articles of competition. The Minister of Public Works has 
just decreed the restoration of the ancient Via Appia to public use and 
traffic. This road, once termed the ‘‘ queen of ancient roads,” on ac- 
count of its magnificent construction and the splendid monuments which 
bordered it on both sides, is now insensibly lost in the campagna, 
about three miles from the Arch of Drusus, a short distance beyond the 
monument of the Servilii, discovered by Canova in 1818. In reproduci 
the ancient level it is exnected that many interestin inscriptions an 
remnants of antiquity will be brought to light, whic hs when found to 
belong to the tombs or ruins still existing and erect, will be judiciously 
ir restoration, instead of bearing them off as isolated frag- 
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Prince Torlonia’s estate, called “Roma Vecchia,” joins the modern 
road to Naples, six or seven milesfrom Rome ; its panderous masses of 
basalt still exist under the green turf, so that when restored to the 
public, we may once more exclaim of it, as Horace did of the Augustan 
alae Gravis minus Appia tardis. 
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Tue CompLerion or THE Barirannia Brincge—Curuious Scien- 
viric ExpeR1IMENTs.—The permanent public opening of the new line 
of tubes for the down line from London to Dublin took place this morn- 
ing, the great structure being now in all important respects made com- 
plete. On Saturday Captain Simmons, the Government inspector, went 
over it early in the morning, and instituted, in conjunction with the 
engineers, 4 long series of experiments. The first experiment consisted 
in passing two locomotive engines through the tube, and resting them 
at intervals in the centre of the sections. At 9 o’clock a train of 28 
waggons and two locomotives, with 280 tons of coal, was drawn into all 
four of the tubes, the deflections being carefully noted. These deflec- 
tions were ascertained to be exactly three-feureke of an inch under this 
load. After repetitions of these experimental ordeals, which occupied 
several hours, the train of 280 tons, with its two locomotives, was 
taken out about a mile distant from the tube, and then suddenly shot 
through it with the greatest attainable rapidity, and the result was 
that the deflection at this immense velocity of load was sensibly less in 
the way of undulation than when the load was allowed to remain at 
rest on the tube. The contrivance by which the effects are indicated 
with great precision consists in a large pipe containing water, laid 
along the lower cells of the tube, one end rising up within the tube at 
the centre, and the other end fixed against the stonework of the abut- 
ments of the bridge. Both extremities of this pipe are furnished with 
glass tubes and graduated scales, by which the relative levels of the 
water were easily ascertained. As the slightest leakage or evapora- 
tion over the ordinary thermometric expansion of the water would de- 
range the level, while only half the actual deflection of the tube was 
registered at each end of the pipe, these disadvautages are obviated by 
the addition of a large reservoir of water in the interior of the tube, 
which is covered with oil and placed beside the graduated scale. This 
larger area exhibited the whole of the deflection at the abutment ex- 
tremity, and the apparatus presents a perfect representation of all the 
deflections and phases of the great structure. Messrs. E. and L. Clark, 
the resident engineers, who have watched minutely from day to day all 
the developed peculiarities of the novel undertuking, state tha. the 
heaviest gales through the Straits do not produce so much motion over 
the extent of either tube as the pressure against the side of the tubes 
of 10 men; and that the = of 10 men keeping time with the vi- 
brations produces an oscillation of 1 1-4 inch, the tube itself making 
67 double vibrations per minute. The strongest gusts of wind that 
have swept up the Channel during the late stormy weather do not 
cause a vibration of more than a quarter ofaninch. The broadside of 
a storm causes an oscillation of less than an inch; but when the two 
tubes are braced together by frames, which is now being done, those 
motions, it is expected, will cease. The action of the sun at midday 
does not move them more than a quarter or three-eighths of an inch. 
The daily expansion and contraction of the tubes varies from half an 
inch to three inches, attaining either the maximum or minimum at 
about 3 o’clock a. m. and p. m. Ifa compass be held over any part of 
the bottom of the cells, the south pole is affected, and if held over the 
top of the cells, the north pole is affected; and this effect is observable 
in all parts of the tube, whether at the centre or the end, although 
their position is only about 10 degrees west of the magnetic meridian. 
Preparations are making for covering the tubes with a light arched 
veel of peculiar construction.—Letter from Menai Straits, Oct. 21. 





Russ1an Expenpirure 1n 1849.—An interesting document has just 
found its way to our hands: it is the report of the operations of the 
credit establishments of the Russian empire for 1849. At the annual 
session of the Administrative College, held on the 10th of August last, 
the Minister of Finance entered into a full statement of the situation 
of the imperial exchequer. The first impression received on reading 
this document is a favourable idea of the efforts made by the Russian 
government to multiply credit establishments in its states, in order to 
offer the advantages of credit under all its forms to all classes of its 
subjects and all kinds of. employments. 

On the other hand when one reflects that the Russian empire numbers 
more than sixty millions of inhabitants, that it occupies an immense 
area stretching over three continents, that its frontiers infringe upon 
nearly every kind of civilization, that it borders on China, that its 
capital is only eight days distant from Paris or London, it is impossible 
not to remark that, for a state making so considerabie a figure in the 
world, the results obtained indicate hitherto an industrial and commer- 
cial development far below what might have been expected. 

The principal operations of credit during the financial year 1849, 
consisted—first, in the authorisation to issue seven series of exchequer 
bills of three millions of roubles (3s. 3d.) each in payment of the ex- 

nses of the army employed in Hungary under Prince Paskiewitch. 

nly four of the seven serios were issued. The second operation was 
the loan effected in London through Messrs. Stieglitz of Petersburg, 
and Baring, of London, for the amount of 500,000/., at 44 per cent, 
bearing the high figure of 2 per cent. per annum for amortization. The 
and silver coinage, prohibited in 1848. The rapidity with which 
last — operation was the reopening of the exportation of gold 
the second of these operations, the London loan, followed the Hun- 
garian campaign, gave a most useful lesson to Europe. Just as the 
campaigns of the Danube and the Balkan had done in 1828 and 
1829, it showed how ill supplied is the Russian government with 
what is well called the sinews of war, and how, notwithstanding the 
immensity of it military resources in men, horses and material, it 
would with great difficulty be able to sustain, a protracted effort 
without the aid of foreign capitalists. The fact is obvious, and ought 
to be well understood in Europe, inasmuch as the Russian government 
could not have resolved upon soliciting this loan except under the pres- 
sure of an imperious necessity. It was a confession wourding to self- 
esteem ; and, regarded from another than a pulitical point of view, one 
which should enlighten those who hold to the error that an abundance 
of the precious metals is a certain symptom of national opulence, and 
that the accumulation of money by governments is a certain guarantee 
of their free and energetic action. In truth, leaving California out of 
the question, there is no state produces so much gold as Russia, and no 
vernment which retains so much bullion in its coffers. The treasures 
uried in the fortress of Peter I. at St. Petersburg amounted, in 1849, 
to a sum of more than three millions, and yet the government was not 
able to make it available for the campaign in Hungary ; and notwith- 
standing the gold mines of Altai, it was compelled to implore the aid of 
strangers. On the lst of January, 1850, the debt had increased to 
836,219,000 silver roubles. This, however, is a moderate amount com- 
pared with the future resources of the empire. But it is not so with 
the floating debt, which, after deducting the value of guarantees, ex- 
ceeds 163 million roubles. For astate which has no more than 500 
millions annual revenue, this proportion of the floating debt to the ordi- 
nary receipts, indicates an irregular state of finance, and doubtless 
presages a new loan.— London Vews. 


Narrow Escare From WINTERING IN THE AncTic Seas.—A letter 
from Aberdeen, dated the 21st ult., contains the following items and 
speculations, which are of general interest. 


Yesterday afternoon our two whalers, the Pacific and the St. 4n- 
drew’s, arrived here from Davis’ Straits. They report a very unfa- 
vourable season and a very unsuccessful fishery. In the month of July 
seven vessels got beset in the ice, and were so closely packed that it 
was for a one ae weet they would sane to winter J » Arctic 
regions. Ha provision only for a single voyage, the idea of passin 
the winter there was a terrible thought. A er hsathen was, ome 
fore, held amongst the commanders, and it was agreed that it should be 

t to the men whether any of them, and how many, would volunteer 

remain in each ship, while the others would make the best of their 
way to open water, disperse themselves among the ships that were 
clear of the ice. From 12 to 14 men volunteered to remain in each 
ship, it being considered that that number would be sufficient to man- 

her ; but if the provisions would have served for more through the 

ter, there would have been no difficulty in getting additional vol- 
unteers. The Jane, of Bo'ness, was the nearest ship in the open water, 
and towards that vessel 150 men proceeded, the parting from their 
comrades being, in many instances, of a very affecting character. The 
whole of these men were received on board the Jane, and Captain Walk- 
er proceeded without loss of time to apportion them among other ves- 
sels. This was done in the course of a few days, but soon after indica- 
tions appeared of the ‘ce giving way; and, to the gratification of all, it 
speedily broke up. The ice-bound whalers were then soon at liberty, 
and lost no time in gathering their men and proceeding with the fishery. 





The breaking up of the ice, however, had the effect of making the fish 
very shy, and it being found impossible to get through Melville-bay to 
the west land, few whales were killed. 

The ice continued open up to the time the Pacific and St. Andrew's 
left for home on the 5th inst. ; but the weather had been so stormy that 
most of the other ships were driven up the country to take shelter un- 
der the high land. Nothing was seen of the ships composing the expe- 
dition in search of Sir John Franklin since the dates mentioned in Com- 
mander Forsyth’s despatch; but it is the opinion of those in these 
whalers who are able from long experience in the Arctic regions to 
judge that the breaking up of the ice and clearance of Lancaster Sound 
would open a passage round Cape Reilly, where the remains of Sir John 
Franklin’s encampment were found, and up Wellington Channel. I 
so, then it may be concluded that this channel will be well explored 
whatever may be the result. 





Pontirican News.—The ultra-liberal sympathies of Punch are no- 
torious. He thus ridicules the sensation caused in England by the 
publication of the famous Papal Bull. 


His Eminence Cardinal Pantaleone, Legate of His Holiness, has ar- 
rived at the Golden-cross, Charing-cross; and is bearer of a message 
to the Chief of the British Government, demanding the usual acknow- 
ledgement on the part of the Sovereiga of Great Britain, which has been 
always and from all time a fief of the Holy See. 

In case of obstinate recusancy (which is not apprehended) his Emi- 
nence is commissioned to proclaim the Prince of Cae as Sovereign of 
these islands, the Prince being direct and undoubted descendant of 
those legitimate monarchs of England who were driven by rebellion, 
the one to death, and the other to exile, from their neighbouring Palace 
of Whitehall. 

The Holy Father has appointed Monsignor Saooks Lord Chancellor 
of England, vice Lord Truro, who has not resigned. But the office of 
Lord Chancellor was always held by ecclesiastics in England in the 
good times of the Church,and Monsignor Snooks will ‘take his seat in 
the Chancellor’s Court at the commencement of next Term.—Dribdlet. 

His Holiness has conferred upon Monsignor Snucchi, the new Lord 
Chancellor of England, the title of Marquis Saint Bartholomew’s of 
Smithfield.—Diaro di Roma. 

Lodgings have been taken in the New-cut, Lambeth, for his Grace 
the Lord Archbishop of Vauxhall, until the (titular) Archbishop of 
Canterbury has vacated the palace which belongs of right to the pri- 
mates of England. 

Mr. Sumner has been offered the place of parish beadle, which it is 
believed he will accept. 

The Right Rev. Dominic Barefoot, Bishop of Paddington, looked over 
the outside of London-house, in St. James’s-square, yesterday, and 
thence proceeded by the omnibus to Fulham, his lordship’s residence 
near London. 

Until the palace at Fulham is ready for his lordship’s accommoda- 
tion, the reverend prelate has engaged a temporary residence, No. 42, 
River-lane, Putney, over the muffin-man’s, where the faithfal who 
wish to attend his levees will please to ring the two-pair bell. 

Very few alterations will be requisite in the churches of the arch- 
deaconry of Pimlico, which will be given over to the orthodox clergy 
at the new year. It has been judged, however, that the ornaments of 
the church of St. Barnabas are of so exceedingly antiquated and cum- 
brous a nature that the ecclesiastical architects of H. H. are engaged 
in whitewashing the interior of the building, and simplifying the ar- 
rangements, so as to suit the present time. 

On Wednesday morning last the statue of Saint Mary-axe, opposite 
the Post-office, began winking its left eye in so convincing a manner 
that 33 letter-carriers and two commercial gentlemen, staying at the 
Ball and Mouth, were instantly converted. 

Mr. Muntz and Colonel Sibthorp have signified their intention to be- 
come Capuchin friars, and it is confidently reported that the members 
for Aldbury and Oldham are in retreat previous to receiving the ton- 
sure. 

The cathedral church of Saint Peter, in Westminster, will, of course, 
be restored and resumed by its rightful proprietors; but it is not in- 
tended to make any ecclesiastical use of the large heathen building, 
erected on the site of the ancient Basilica of Saint Paul, on Ludgate- 
hill, opposite to Dakin’s tea warehouse. We understand Madame Tus- 
saud is in treaty for it, and will exhibit her ingenious wax works there, 
at a price little differing from the present charges. 

The residence of the Primate of England will be opposite the New 
Cathedral Church of St. George’s-in-the-Fields ; and the Palace of 
Bedlam will be prepared for him. 





Tue Barrie or Guen Tirr.—Our valued contemporary, Punch, 
lately published the following Ossianic account of the above encounter, 
which was narrated in plain prose in our journal of this day fortnight. 
The Duke of Atholl’s English title is Baron Strange. 


Why is the peeper of Atholl closed? Wherefore is the eye of Strange 
surrounded with a ring of purple? 

It is the print of the Southern knuckle,—the first mark of the Cam- 
bridge Undergraduate, heavy-handed bruiser. 

Cambridge Undergraduate, bruiser of the heavy hand, wherefore 
didst thou darken the eye of Strange? Why bungedst thou up the 
peeper of Atholl ? 

The Autumn winds were singing the coronach of the summer in Glen 
Tilt. A moaning, as of no end of ghosts, swept through the hollow glen. 
There, with the red and brown leaves falling around him, stood the 
Chief of Clan Atholl, with a party of ladies and gentlemen. 

Shrouded in the mist of the distance cometh Sandy Maclarran. With 
him behold two stranger forms approaching. Onward they come, with 
the sturdy tramp of youth; stout are the cudgels which they grasp in 
their nervous fists. 

Ho, there, ye that range unb'dden the Glen of Tilt! Halt, ye wan- 
derers from the land of Cockney ! - Stand, ye jumpers of the counter ! 
We are no jumpers of the counter; no wanderers are we from the 
land of Cockney. We come from the meadows that are watered by the 
Cam,—from the abodes where Learning dwelleth in her Colleges and 
Halls. Thither journey we on this beaten track. And who the deuce 
art thou that hinderest us ? 

Ken ye not the Chief of Cian Atholl,—the tourist-bafling Duke of the 
impassable glen ? 

or the Chief of Atholl’s Clan we care not a dump; the Duke, of the 
impassable glen we value not a farthing. We have passed the Asses 
Bridge, wherefore should we not cross the Glen? Chief of Clan Atholl, 
get out of the way! Duke of the impassable glen, stand out of the 
sunshine! 

Fire flashed from the eye of Atholl : wrath blazed from the coun- 
tenance of Strange. By the collar he seized the foremost youth. Back! 
Return by the way thou camest. Back! or, by the beard of my ten 
thousand ancestors, ye shall rue the day! Back, I say, on your lives, 
ye sons of Granta ! 

Unhand me, Chief of Clan Atholl, or whoever thou art ! Unhand me, 
I say, or I will punch thine head. Thou wilt not’? No? Here goeth, 
then ; take that for thyself! 

Together they rushed ; the son of Granta and Chief of Clan Atholl. 
Furious was the Chief, and wild, and aroused was the Under-Gradu- 
ate’s monkey. Blow was exchanged for blow ; lunge for lunge ; slash 
for slash ; heavy was the countering, and the knocks resounded. Loud 
shouted the gentlemen : shrill were the screams of the ladies. 

The Chief was overcome with fury, and hit all abroad. Wary was 
the Cantabrigian youth, well trained on the pleasant banks of the Cam 
to encounter instand-up mill the brawny bargee. Sharp fell the 
stinger on the proboscis of Strange ; fast flowed the claret from the 
conk of Atholl. One, two, were planted on the optics of the Chief— 
darkness swam before him : then fell a stunner on his ducal frontis- 
piece, and he was doubled up by a finisher in the breadbasket. He 
staggered—he fell into the arms of his faithful henchman—even the 
arms of Sandy Maclarran. 

To the rescue! Donald of the tufted chin. Roderick of the red 
moustaches, to the help of your Chief! Hamish of the Pipes—Dougal 
the breekless—claymore for Clan Atholl ! 

The eight hands of the four bold grooms are at once on the collar of 
the Sassenach. As many more grasped the coat-tails of his companion 
—the Heelandmen were braw. From before the bruised face of their 
chieftain they drag away the sons of Granta. 

Mourn ; for ecchymosis encircles the ogle of Strange ; lament ; for 
the visual organ of Atholl is darkened. aise the sound of wail upon 
a thousand bagpipes! Closed is the eye of him who would close Glen 
Tilt to the traveller. Contusion sits on the brow of the chieftain : the 
countenance of the Duke beareth marks of punishment ! 





Tue Last Prorectionist Dopce.—We understand that there has 
been difficulty at the Custom House about the reception of some cattle 








from the Continent, in consequence of the ibility of some of the 
having arrived from Italy, and their qieelation ould be a — 
travention of the act of Queen Elizabeth against bringing in Bulls from 
Rome. It is intimated that a shrewd protectionist has suggested this 
difficulty to the Custom House authorities, as a sort of last kick against 
free trade principles.—Punch. ‘ 





Miss MARTINEAU AND THE MEsMERISED Cow.—Last Saturday, 
we published this Lady’s version of a recent experiment made by her 
Here is a critique upon it from an English paper. 


Our readers will very well remember that years ago Miss Martineau 
made some noise by the publication of her personal mesmeric experiences 
--and by the blindness that could not, or the self-will that would not,see, 
even after they were pointed out, the large holes in the argument by 
which her positions were sustained. Once more the same lady appears 

ublicly in the character of a mesmerist,—once more leaning on the 
ogic which proceeds by the conversation of the coincidence into the 
sequitur,—but this time having a patient that announces a great en- 
largement of the field of mesmerism. Miss Martineau has been mes. 
merizing a cow.—The case of the cow bears a strong resemblance to 
Miss Martineau’s own. The cow was taken violently ill, and the cow- 
doctor was sent for :—which in our opinion was a very rational proceed- 
ing under the ciicumstances. The doctor said, that if the cow did not 
get better, she would die ; and that she might get better, he proceed- 
ed to bleed her and apply other active remedies. After the remedies had 
had sufficient time to act, the cow did get better; but as she had not 
got well at once, Miss Martineau had in the mean time had “ passes 
made along the spine,”—and, as in her own case, the passes have the 
credit of the cure which was in progress under the administrations of 
the doctor at the time when they were made.—We have a group of 
three leading facts—based on the illnessof thecow. The cow an bled 
and took ‘* strong medicines,”—the cow was mesmerized, thecow got 
well. The first of these facts, for the sake of simplification, is dischar- 
ged altogether,—and the two remaining propositions are strung to- 
gether, and married by Miss Martineau into the relationship of cause 
and effect.—Suppose, now, the cow had not been bled and physicked :— 
has Miss Martineau no misgiving as to what might have been the result ? 
—Not that we mean to affirm that a cow is not as good a subject to 
conjure with as an artful servant girl, and a great deal more to be 
depended on as far as the evidence goes. In all physiological facts re- 
lating to the mere animal organism of the human body we may expect 
to find the same phenomena exhibited by the lower animals. Thus, if 
the decillionth of a grain of charcoal makes a man drunk, as alleged 
by Hahnemann, it ought to produce the same effects on a dog or a cat. 
If human beings may be sent tosleep by staring at them, or flourishin 
in their faces,—so may animals. Even the circumstance that thecow fell 
asleep while the man was mesmerizing her, fails to convince us. It is a 
well-known fact in natural history'that cows sleep without mesmerism : 
—that sleep precedes a favourable termination of disease is also well 
known. Whatever may be the real condition of the nervous system 
during the cataleptic sleep occasionally observed in susceptible persons, 
we know too little of its curative effects to say that in any case it pro- 
duces a beneficial effect on the animal system.—In fine, we ask Miss 
Martineau to reconsider the evidence,—and be just to the cow-doctor. 





ImprRoveD TREATMENT or LuNatics—Sr. LuxKe’s Hosprtan.—On 
Friday last, (the 18th ult.) being St. Luke’s day, the entertainment of 
dancing and singing was afforded to a large number of the es 4 ob- 
jects of this charity under circumstances of peculiar interest. It was 
the first occasion of this kind which has taken place at St. Luke’s, and 
from the successful issue of the undertaking it may be expected to be 
repeated. It appears that under the judicious management of the re- 
sident officers acting with the sanction of the housecommittee, and upon 
the suggestions of the physicians, between 60 and 70 of the patients, 
men and women, were assembled at 6 o’clock in the evening in the great 
hall in the centre of the building, and music being provided, they were 
quickly arranged in their places for an old English country dance. This 
with appropriate changes, was kept up with great spirit until 9 o'clock, 
when a retired peaceably and cheerfully to their respective apart- 
ments. The officers of the establishment, with such nurses and attend- 
ants as could be spared from the galleries, joined merrily in the dance. 
By this means the confidence of the patients was secured, and they 
showed themselves grateful for the enjoyment afforded them, by enter- 
ing into the amusement without levity or boisterous couduct of any 
kind. The vigilant eye of the matron rested anxiously upon the women, 
many of whom had been but recently admitted in an apparently hope- 
less state of lunacy, and the experiment was upon the whole the more 
important in the case of this hospital, as it is the practice to receive 
within its walls the most violent cases of acute mania, and to retain 
them only until cured, or until, after a twelvemonth’s trial, the disease 
appears beyond the relief of human skill. There are at present 196 
patients in the hospital—91 men and 105 women. The average of cures 
during the last year was 604 per cent, being a considerable improve- 
ment upon former years.—London paper. 





EXPENDITURE OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF Woops AND ForESTS.— 
It appears by the general abstract of the accounts of the Commissioners 
of her Majesty’s Woods and Forests for the year ended the 31st of March, 
1850, that the total receipts were £1,532,976, and the payments £1,- 
155,947, leaving a balance of £377,029. The following were the prin- 
cipal sums paid by the Commissioners in compliance with votes of Par- 
liament :—Public buildings and Royal palaces, £97,575 ; Buckingham 
Palace improvements, £21,066 ; new palm-house at Kew, £699 ; tem- 
porary Houses of Parliament, £3777 ; new houses of Parliament, £92,- 

2; Holyhead harbour, £8816 ; harbour of refuge at Holyhead, £1789 ; 
British Museum buildings, £26,159 ; geological survey, £ 14,774; Nelson 
monument, £1914 ; Ambassador’s house at Paris, £917 ; Ambassador’s 
house at Constantinople, £5787 ; metropolitan improvements (3rd and 
4th Vic.,c. 9 and 10), £411,000 ; Chelsea bridge and embankment, 
£6930 ; Battersea Park, £30,881 ; Menai and Conway bridges tolls ac- 
counts, £2143 ; Windsor town improvements,, £20,447 ; New Forest, 
£2585. The total cash balances due to the Commissioners by the seve- 
ral banks in the United Kingdom on the 30th of March last was £171, 
306. 11s. 3d. 

Tuey MANAGE THESE THINGS BETTER IN FRANCE.—From arecent 
report of an Inspector of Ponts et Chaussées it appears that there are 
135,900 yards of sewers in Paris and without the walls, without inclu- 
ding 4,500 metres of private sewers ; most of these sewers are cleaned 
twice a-week, some only once, and some few require to be visited every 
day The number of workmen employed per day is 90, and the expense 
of the whole service is 122,511f. a-year. The sewers are in a good 
state, and may be passed through without danger to the health at any 
time. In the removal of mud, &c., from the streets there are employed 
every day on an average 345 carts, 523 horses ,and 95 asses ; the quan- 
tity of matter amounts to about 700 cubic yards, and it is conveyed to 
at least 2,000 yards from the Barriers. There are at present 1,784 
water- plugs, from which water.flows three hours a-day to wash the gut- 
ters ; they give altogether 1,784 quarts of water per second, and others 
are to be established. The streets watered in Paris, including the 
promenades in the Bois de Boulogne, are 860,000 yards in extent ; if 
all the paved streets were watered the extent would be 3,600,000 yards. 
The number of water-carts employed is 106 ; and the expense is 151,- 
876f. a-year. The total cost of the sanitary operations in Paris is 2,663,- 
000f., or 2f. 66c. for each inhabitant. 


—_—_——— 





Aw Inrirasie AmMateur.—A gentleman of no mean pretensions in 
art, and of acknowledged talent, sent more than one picture to the ex- 
hibition at present open in the Ar; yle-arcade (Glasgow), expecting, ~ 
doubt, that they would fix the wandering gaze, and excite the most vivi 
admiration. What one of them might have done it is impossible now to 
say, for the ill-natured gentleman who hung the pictures, having 
strangely overlooked the merits of the one in question, placed it on the 
staircase in such a position that hardly one solitary ray of light des- 
cendedon the canvass. The thing was really too bad, and required re- 
dress, and redress was obtained ; but of such acharacter that few men, 
save those possessed of more than ordinary courage, would have nerve 
to go through with what was necessary. Armed with a brush an 
whitewash, ke offended artist proceeded quietly to the exhibition-rooms 
on Saturday evening, where he deliberately effaced from the mee 

icture every appearance of form or trace of colour ; and ges ut ung 
in this condition, at least it did so yesterday.—.Vorth British Mau. 





PLAN FoR REEFING TopsAl's FROM THE DECK, WITHOUT 5END- 
a. Men Axorr.—This most inginious contrivance has been a on 
board one of the Peninsular and Oriental Company's rg yg I —. 
and found to answer admirably. The sail reefs steslf, 98 oe “4 
time the yard is lowered it is close reefed in two secon a ” 4 ae 
may be again shaken out, and the topsail at the masthead in twenty 
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In nautical affairs this contrivance is one of the wonders of 
and must be rapidly brought into general use. The invention 
ig not expensive, because the present sails and topsail-yards can easily 
be altered, at an expense not exceeding 15/. per yard and sail. The 
inventor, Mr. H. D. P. Cunningham, R.N., late secretary to Admiral 
Moresby, has taken out a patent, and we have no doubt he will be amply 
repaid for the time and trouble he has bestowed. It is well known to 
eer that many a reef is kept in during the night, and in consequence 
the vessel's progress retarded, on account of a disinclination to send 
men aloft, more particularly if the weather be wet. With this admira- 
ble contrivance sail can be taken in, and again made, in a short space 
of time without sending a man aloft. The invention is of more impor- 
tance to the commercial marine than to the royal navy; but, of course, 
it is equally applicable to both, and must manifestly save much anxiety 
and do away with the risk of losing men off the yards when reefing 
in bad weather, more particularly in frosty weather, off Cape Horn, 
&e.—Portsmouth Times and Naval Gazette. 
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Tue “ Evston Pavement.”—The manner in which this paving is 
laid may be simply described. The ground is first removed to the 
depth of 16 inches below the intended level of the pavement, the foun- 
dation being shaped to the convexity of the intended surface of the 
road. A layer of strong gravel, four inches thick, is then spread over 
the surface and compressed, by being rammed equally throughout, af- 
ter which another layer, mixed with a small quantity of chalk, or hog- 
gin, is laid on, for the purpose of giving elasticity to the bed, the ram- 
ming being continued as before. This is followed by the last layer, 
also four inches thick, of the same material, but of a finer quality, 
when the whole mass is compressed by the rammer into the smallest 
possible space. Thus the surface of the foundation is perfect, both in 
shape and solidity, in all its parts, and is ready to receive the pavement. 
The stones used are of Mount Sorrel granite, from three to four inches 
leep, three inches wide, and averaging four inches in length, neatly 
Miressed and squared. These stones are laid in a bed of fine sand, one 
inch in depth, spread over the surface, and are carefully and closely 
jointed in the laying, so as not to allow any single stone to rock in its 
bed. The rammer is then applied over the whole, each stone receiving 
its blow in rotation, and this is repeated again and again, until no fur- 
ther impression can passibly be made upon it. The maximum cost of 
the Euston pavement is 12s. per superficial yard, including the foun- 
dation, and after deducting 3s. per yard, the value of the old stone, 
not claimed by the contractor, the net cost will be 9s. per superficial 
square yard, or about half the minimum cost of the large pavement. 
This system was brought under the notice of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in February last, when several witnesses spoke strongly in 
its favour.— The Builder. 

Diptomatic Services.—The King of Denmark has presented to Sir 
Henry W. W. Wynn, the British Minister, who ha completed his 
jnarter of a century’s representation at the Court of Denmark, a very 
handsome goblet, to mark his sense of the service rendered as the re- 
presentative of four British Sovereigns to four Danish Kings; the fol- 
lowing is the inscription on it :—*‘* This goblet is presented by Frede- 
rick VII. to Sir Henry W.W. Wynn, who has been chosen by four Sover- 
eigns of Great Britain to maintain and strengthen the good under- 
standing, under four Danish Sovereigns, between Denmark and Great 
Britain.” Onthe same day the Minister of Foreign Affairs gave a 
jumptuous entertainment to Sir Henry Wynn, at which the Hereditary 
Prince Ferdinand with the whole of the diplomatic corps were present. 






























Sir E. Butwer Lytron.—The following pithy communication needs 
n0 comment; unless we may congratulate our readers that the dull- 
ness of the talking world drives accomplished scholars to their studies, 
snd that we are in consequence largely benefitted and entertained. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON SUN. 


Sir,—A paragraph has appeared in The Sun, copied from a provin- 
tial paper, stating a rumour to the effect ‘‘ that I have lost the use of 
both my ears, and have been in a very desponding way ever since.” 

Permit me to inform you that I have as much the use of my ears as 
ever I had ; and, if I am in a desponding way (which I am not myself 
aware of), it must be rather owing to the use of my hearing than to any 
loss of that faculty, since it does not seem to me that the average quali- 
ty of talk (and the rumour in question is, perhaps, a fair specimen of it) 
~— much that is calculated to cheer the animal spirits or contri- 

ate to intellectual enjoyment. I should rather say the contrary.—I 
am, Sir, &c. Epwarp Buuwer LytrTon. 
Knebwerth, Oct. 26, 1850. 







































Viscount Fietpinc—One or tHe Late Converts To Popery. 
—Ybis nubleman, whose recent secession from the Established Church 
ha been the subject of so much comment, it may not be uninteresting 
state, is connected with the royal house of Austria. His father, the 
Earl of Denbigh, late of the Queen Dowager's household, is a peer of 
}he German empire, and also Earl of Desmond in the Peerage of Ire- 
land. Viscount Fielding’s wife, who has also joined the Church of 
Rome, is closely related to the Earl of Cardigan. Perhaps no family 
hs more historical associations connected with it than this. Lord 
Denbigh has now in his possession a most magnificent miniature of 
harles the First, which that unfortunate monarch presented to his 
ordship’s maternal ancestor, the devoted Sir Henry Firebrace, while 
e¢ was attending him on the scaffuld. The miniature was given to 
Rirebrace at the moment of decapitation. Itis set in diamonds in a 
mall ring. The bironet’s granddaughter and heiress, Hester, mar- 
ried Basil, fourth Earl. The first Earl was a devoted Royalist, but 
itrange to add, his son, the second Earl, espoused the opposite cause, 
nd while the father fought under the royal banner at Edge Hill, his 
on, Viscount Fieiding, was on the right wing of the Parliamentary 
horse, which broke the left wing of the King’s cavalry. The name of 
Baail Fielding has been well known in literature. Should Lord Field- 
ing survive his father, his principal place of abode will be at the manor 
of Lutterworth, celebrated as being the scene of the birth and death of 
the celebrated John Wickliffe, the first preacher of the refurmed doc- 
trines in England. 

Opera Nympus “in Nusisvus.”—-M. Poitevin, whose outrageous 
balloon fooleries have been chronicled in our colums, gives the follow- 
ing droll account of his last ascent :—‘* We left the Hippodrome at half- 
past five o’clock, and soon found ourselves above the Champ-de- Mars 
about 2,000 yards in height. The cold became very sharp, and our 
three intrepid ‘ Filles de l'Air,’ whose courage did not fail a single in- 
stant, began to discover that their costumes, very pretty, but rather 
too aerial, were not precisely travelling-dresses for such high regions, 
and they felt a strong desire to abdicate their divine ro/e, and return 
to the cur to change their dresses of lace and muslin for clothing much 
warmer; although ‘ Filles de l’Air,’ their teeth began to chatter. We 
put the mechanism, which is as simple as it is solid, in movement, and 
the travellers returned to the car, where they quickly exchanged their 
clothes. Our balloon had twice been in cold clouds, and we lost sight 
of the earth ; but the wind brought us over Paris, and we passed over 
the Pantheon, the Jardin-des-Plants, and the Fort of Villejuif. By 
this time the ladies had completed their toilette—a strange operation 
at such a height. The night having begun to approach, 1 effected my 
descent without the slightest shock.” 








AN Heranoic anp Hisroricat Cuarr.—At Bolsover, a Mr. Shack- 
lock is preparing an heraldic chair, for the Exhibition of next year. 
The chair, which is made of oak from Hardwick Park, is surmounted 
by a crown ; on the uprights of the back are carved the coats of arms 
of the various sovereigns, from William the Conqueror down to those of 
her Majesty Queen Victoria. The chair is, in fact, a sculptured his- 
tory of the Kings and Queens of England. On the back of the chair are 
engraved the various orders of the Garter, Bath, St. Patrick and the 
Thistle; the whole of which are supported by two cherubs, holding 
suspended between them entwined branches of the oak bearing acorns, 
illustrative of England's strength and greatness. The arms, legs, and 
backs are also carved with appropriate devices. Mr. Shacklock is a 
self-taught operative. 


A RoMANCE OF THE Harem.—Under this title, we published, on the 
26th ult., a curious Eastern story of real life, and now find a para- 
graph in the Constitutionnel, that brings it to a conclusion. A letter 
in that journal, dated Constantinople 5th ult., says—* The English 





calculated would free the municipal revenues from a large annual charge 
of interest from capitalists. We may state that such a measure is not 
unprecedente1 in this town, as we have now before us 2 5/. note of which 
the following is a copy :—‘* No. 0846. Liverpool, 9 July, 1793. On 
demand I promise to pay to George Stirling, or bearer, Five Pounds, 
according to an Act of Parliament passed in the thirty-third year of 
the reign of his Majesty King George the Third. For the Corporation 
of Liverpool. Thos. Earle. John Wilson, actuary. Entd. T. Redish.” 





Uritrrarian.—A steam company is on the eve of being formed at 
Constantinople for towing vessels through the Bosphorus and the Dar- 
danelles. The capital is to be £150,000, in 1500 shares of £100 each. 
The Sultan and most of the ministers are already on the list. ° It is 
strange that this company, which offers a sure success, should have 
been so long delayed in its formation.—London paper. Why is nota 
similar scheme set afloat, for towing ships through the Gut of Gibral- 
tar, where they are often detained for weeks ’—£d. .1/d. 








Tue Very Worst THAT WAS EVER Mave.—Why is Exeter Hall, or 
the Gorham controversy, or the National Debt duringa Whig Adminis- 
tration, or the kingina five-act tragedy, or a supper of cold [rish stew, 
like a person getting inside an omnibus that is going to Kew? [.4n 
interval of ten minutes is allowed to enable the reader to take breath. 
Because it’s an incubus (In-Kew- Buss). 





Furtuer Preparations on A LarGe Scaur.—We understand 
that Messrs. Clowes, the eminent printers, in London, have obtained 
the coutract for printing the catalogues for the 1851 Exhibition. They 
give a premium of 4,000/. for the privilege, and 2d. for every copy sold 
towards the expense of the Exhibition. The catalogue will be sold for 
1s. ; another catalogue will also be published, which will be printed 
in several languages, and be sold for 10s. 





Extensive Draatwace —Peto and Betts, the eminent contractors, 
have undertaken to reclaim the Norfolk estuary of 32,000 acres, and so 
to drain the Bedford Level, and the adjacent low lands, comprising 
nearly half a million of acres, as toget rid almost entirely of the present 
expensive system of drainage by wind and steam. The land proprietors 
have contributed 60,000/. towards the cost ; and an equal sum has been 
voted by the corporation of Lynn, in consideration of the improvement 
of the Ouse. 
Foor Sterep.e Cuasinc.—A Clonmel paper gives a long account of 
a foot-race run by the Hon. Mr. Colborn and Mr. Baird, both officers 
in the74th Highlanders, which was won by the latter, after a severe 
contest, over a three-mile course of most difficult country, both by 
“flood and field,” and which was galloped over by the winner in the 
short space of eighteen minutes. 








Stow Procress or THE New Houses or Partiament.—Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury says he made a rule of returning good for evil and 
heaping favours on his enemies, because he had an opinion that God 

unished them the more, and far more effectually, in the other world, 
in consequence of such great goodness on his part. This may be the 
meaning of the wonderful pains Mr. Barry is taking to make an elab- 
orate building of the new Houses of Parliament in return for all 
the abuse that has been heaped upon him for the costliness and the 
procrastinated completeness of the erection. ‘‘See what a mighty 
specimen of florid Gothic it will be when it is finished,” says he—*You 
may safely say so,” answer many, ‘‘ because none of the present gener- 
ation will live long enough to judge of the ‘finish’ that may be put to 
it by your great-grandson.” In truth it is melancholy to watch how 
slowly this great buiiding rears its ‘‘ slow length” upwards. It will be 
as black as the front of St Paul’s before the great tower has attained 
its appointed dimensions.—Corresp. V. Y. Albion. 
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PROBLEM No. 103, By F. B., Winchester, Va. 
BLACK. 
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Either party playing first to checkmate in four moves. 





WHITE. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 102. 


White. Black, 
1.QtoKR5ch K tksQ 
2. Kto Kt 2 Anything 


8. KttoK B6 checkmate. 





To CorREsPONDENTS.—¥. B.—We insert your Problem A., which is ceriainly pretty ; the 
two others are laid a-ide for further examination, There is obviously, however, an i mper- 
fection in Problem B. as Black fur his second move may take Pawn en passant ——‘‘ Locus 
Junior."—There is much ingenuity ubservale in your Chess stratagem—but what effect will 
result from the interpusition of Kt on White's first check ? We shail be glad to hear again 
from both * Locus” and F, 5, 





Cuess AGatnst Time.—Ata conversazione given on Tuesday last at the Atheneum Read- 
ing and Chess roems, much interest and amusement were created by an encounter between 
Messrs. C. H. 8S. and M. M —in which the players were limited to three seconds fur each 
move. Theodds given by Mr S. were two pawnsand the move ; and inthe course «f about 
half an hour nine games were played—resul'ing io the following score: C. H.S. 8, M. M. 1. 
Some games were also played between the same parties at the same odds—time un.imited 
—in which M. M. had slightly the advantage. 


Appotuements. 


Mr. C.S. Grey, one of the private secretaries of Lord John Russell, who has 
served fora long period in the Treasury, has received the appointment of Paymas- 
ter of Civil Services in Ireland, lately held by Mr. Kennedy, one of the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests.—W. Qdell and J. Brown, Esqrs., are appointed 
members of the Legislative Council of New Brunswick. 


Avuty. 


Governor oF St. HeLena.—Lieut.-Col, Robert Clarke, Royal Artillery, has 
assumed the administration of Government, ia consequence of the lamented death 
of the late Governor, Major-Gen. Sir Patrick Ross. Lieut.Col. Clarke has ap- 

ointed Captain Ross, 85ch Regiment (son of the deceased), his Aide-de-Camp and 
Military Secretary, and Captain T, B. Knipe, E. 1. Company's Service, to be his 
Colonial Aide-de-Camp. 

StarF.—Captain Lord Frederick Fitzroy, of the 3rd Battalion Grenadier 

Guards, has been appointed on the Staff of General Sir William Gomm, K.C.B. 


Courts MARTIAL aT BomBpay.—Courts martial have recently been held at 
Cawnpore and at Simla, on Lieutenants Rose, Huxham, Litchford, and Goud. 
qridge. Lieut. Rose was found guilty of a want of spirit in applying to the civil 
power for an escort of police to protect him from Mr. Lang, editor of the Mofuss:- 
lite, with whom he had a eenveel He was sentenced to be reprimanded by Sir 
Charles Napier, and to lose his staff appointment. Lieuts. Haxham and Litchford 
were charged with breaking their arrest, under the plea of injured honour, and it 
is surmised that they will be sentenced to dismissal. Lieut Goodbridge, who was 
compromised by the Lang-Rose affair, was honourably acquitted.—(We believe 











lady, who some time since killed one of her eunuchs, has been con- 
demned to five months’ imprisonment, and her accomplices to a@ more 
severe punishment.” 

Prosect ror THE Issue oF A Liverpoon Locau Paper CURRENCY. 
—Much discussion has occurred, from time to time,, in contemporary 
journals of Liverpool, relative to the issue of a local paper currency by 
the corporation, based on its magnificent estate, a project which it was 





all the above are in the service of the E. I. Company.) 

ImpoRTANT INVENTION.—A wost interesting experiment was tried in this gar- 
rison this morning by order of the Majur-General commanding, which if adopted in 
the service will gveaily facilitate the Lading and firing of the forces either atloat or 
ashore. This was a self-priming musket, the patented invention of Manton and 
Harrington. Inthe stock along the barrel of the piece runs a groove or well con- 
taining 70 percussion caps, which by the agency of a fitting appliance in connexion 
with the ramrod fall into their place over the nipple of the gun simultaneously with 
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the withdrawal of the ramrod from the stock for the purpose of rainming home thé 
charge. In cold weather or a cold climate such an improvement would be inesti- 
mable in its value to our troops, as the difficulty in fingering so diminutive an ar- 
ticle as a cap with benumbed fingers can only be imagined by those who have been 
so unfortunate as to be so cireumstanced. Colonel Maxwell, of the 82d Regiment, 
quartered in this garrison, tested the invention this morning on Southsea-common 
and its performances yielded the most satisfactory result. Seventy rounds were 
fired with the regulation cartridge, and not one cap failed. The self-priming ma- 
chinery is ~~ independent of the lock, and might be fi:ted to any musket at the 
expense of a few shillings The Major General Commanding is highly pleased 
with the invention, which will enable a soldier to fire 70 rounds without stoppin 

to prime—no mean advantage in close firing. —Porlsmouth letter, 25th ult. a 


Navy. 


The following ships have arrived at home from foreign stations, the Hogue, 60 
screw steamer, Capt. Macdougal, C.B., and the Bellerophon, 78, Capt. Banes, from 
the Mediterranean, the Rat/lesnake, surveying vessel, after a very long vera ve 
from Australia, , ; aint. 

Royat Navat Arpge.—We believe we may stateg with some confidence that 
Captain the Right Hon, George James Earl of Egmont will be the ncw Naval Aid. 
de-Camp to the Queen, vice Loch, promoted. 


Pension. —Tne vacant d service pension will be conferred upon Capt aiu 
Aaron Tozer, an officer who has not served since he was promoted to his present 
rank, but who during his seventeen years’ service afloat (fifteen of which was du- 
ring ihe war) was engaged in some inost gallant enterprises. It is only necessary 
to mention that he was promoted for the capture of La Didon, 46; that he was at 
the capture of the Rivoli, 74; that he was “Tom Ussher’s” First Lieutenant of the 
Undaunted; and that he was wounded severely four times, to make good his 
claims to distinction, Captain Tozer is in receipt of a pension for wounds. 


ANNIVERSARY OF TRAFALGAR.—The anniversary of the battle of Trafalgar 
was celebrated at the various professional clubs in town and country, and on board 
many of the ships in the ports. At Portsmouth the old Vicotry was dressed out 
with wreaths of evergreens at the trucks of her mastheads an ensign staff, &c. 
The Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir B. Capel (who had the honour to command 
the Phebe frigate in this memorable action), gave a grand dinner, and Lady C 
had a ball in the events to which a large number of ladies and naval and militar 
officers were invited. ajor-Gen. Lord F. Fitzclarence also had a grand field- 
day on Southsea-common, in honour of the occasion ; he commanded in person 
The mre Marines came over from Forton. ‘The 28th. 50th, and 82d. Re iments 
—Koyal Marines, Royal Marine Artillery, and Royal Artillery, with their guas 
—were brigaded, and went through a variety of field evolutions. 

__ The following are the surviving Trafalgar officers on the flag list :—Admiral 
Sir Edward Codrington, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., the ouly survivor who commanded a 
line-of-battle ship (Orion), in the action; the Hon. Sir T B Capel, Commander- 
in-Chief at Portsmouth; Vice-Adm R. Thomas; Rear-Adm. Pasco (Nelson’s 
flag lieutenant who gave the memorable signal); Sir A. P. Green, K.C.H.; Sir 


G. R. Sartorious. 
Obituary. 


THe DUKE OF PALMELLA.—On the 12th ult,, the;Duke of Palmella died at 
Lisbon, in the 69th year of his age. The deceased Duke wasa lineal descendant 
of Alphonso III., King of Portugal, and also of the dacal house of Hoistein, and 
filled a large space in the history of his coantry with the record of his acts. His 
ee See achievement was his representing Portugal at the Congress of 

ienna, from which, but for his spirited note to Lurd Castlereagh, of the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1815, it was the intention of the great powers to have excluded the pode. 
ary states of Europe. When the revolution broke out in Brazil in 1820, he went 
out to Rio Janeiro, iv hopes of being able to serve his Sovereign, but finding his 
advice neglected he returned to Lisbon. He was mixed up with most of the events 
in the various revolutions of his country, but whether in or out of power, he was 
always respected, even by his enemies. lewas long Minister from his Court to that 
of St, James's. In domestic life he is highly spoken of as an affectionate husband 
and father, a good friend, and kind master; and his hand was ever open to afford 
relief to the necessitous. 

Tue Hossanp or Miss O’Neit—Sir W. W. Becuer, Bart.—We have 
to record the demise of the above baronet, who died recently at Ballygiblin, his 
seat in Ireland. He formerly represented Mallow in the House of Commons, and 
in 1831 he assumed the name of “ Becher,” in lieu of his patronymic, in accord- 
ance with the will of his mother’s brother, and was that year created a baronet. 
Thedeceased Sir William was born on the 31st of July, 1780, and married on the 
18th December, 1820, Miss O'Neil, the celebrated tragic actress, by whom (who 
survives him) he leaves issue three sons and two daughters ; his eldest son Henry, 
born in September, 1826, succeeding to the baronetcy. 


: DESCENDANT OF AN OLD SeTTLER.—At the Whirlpool Farm, (near Niagara 
Falls,) 24th ult., Capt. James Thompson, in the 65th year of his age. His father 
served his king and country in the revolutionary war; came to Canada in 
1785, and settled on the farm atthe Whirlpool, thenin a state of nature. The de- 
ceased, his eldest son was born on the 29th June, 1786, at the Whirlpool, where he 
has since resided; he was, therefore, one of the oldest native Canadians. Atthe 
time of his birth there was but one trading house with the Indians at Toronto, and 
one at Kingston; a small French fort at Schlosser, and a British station at Ni 
with a few settlers on the Niagare-viver, from Niagara tothe Whirlpool. The rest 
of the province of Upper Canada was a dense forest, where the foot of white man 
had never trod ; and for three hundred miles on the east of the Niagara river there 
were no settlements of white men. He was an ensign inthe 2d regiment Lincoln 
militia in the war of 1812; was at the battles of Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane, and 








was, atthe time of his death, senior captain in the 1st regiment Welland militia. 
From his identity with the early settlement of this couutry, he was extensivel 
known and universally respected. He has left a widow and eleven children to de- 
plore the loss of an affectionate parent and kind husband.—Niagara Chronicle. 


A VETERAN Lapy.—At St. Cuthbert, 10th ult, at the residence of her son, Si 

C. D. de Lafreniere, Mrs. Margaret Loizeau de Franceeur, widow of tne hae = 
J.C. D. de Lafreniere, at the age of 100 years and 5 months. She was 8 years and 
7 months old at the taking of Quebec by the English forces, and she perfectly re 

collected the events of those days, when the French famiies left their cottages and 
retired to the woods, carrying under their arms their children, and taking with them 
their household furniture and cattle. She preserved to the last day the use of her 
senses, memory, and intellectual faculties of mind. She left, to lament her loss, 9 
children, 66 grandchildren, 142 great grand children, and 3 great great grand chil. 
dren, 75 nephews and 56 sons of nephews.—Exchange paper. 

At Blickling-hall, Norfolk, the Dowager Lady Suffield—On Sunday, the 27th 
ult., at No. 5, Curzon-street, May fair, the Right Rev. John, Lord Bishop of Nova 
Scotia, in the 73d year of his age.——On the 10th ult,, at the Government house 
Chariotte-town, aged 50, His Excellency Sir Donald Campbell, Bart:, of Dunstaff- 
nage. Lieut-Governor of Prince Edward Island.—At Liverpool, John Cohan, the 
pianist and composer, aged 45——Mr. Richard Cockle, fur 40 years Depositary of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. —At Newport, Isle of Wight, Capt. W. 
Tucker, R, N., aged 76.—Capt. Crole, R N.—Mr. Ryan, for many years connect- 
ed with the theatrical world, and recently the lessee ofthe Richmond (England) 
Theatre —Recently, in Armagh, W. Blacker, Esq., an eminent agriculturist, Mr. 
Blacker, while agent of the Gosford estates, wrote several essays on improved 
modes of agriculture. The deceased was in the 75th year of his age ——Mr. Com- 
missioner Harris, of the Insolvent Debtor's Court, inhis 77th year. He had been 
a Commissioner of the Court for nearly 30 years. The situation, in accordance 
with an Act of Parliament passed some time back, will not be filled up. The salary 
was £1,500 a year. The cases will now be divided among the three remaining 
Commissioners. At Bath, Capt. Henry of the Royal Marine Artillery.—In this 
city, lately, Mrs. Bell Martin, author of * Julia Howard,” azd other popular works. 
At Nice, M. Frederick Bastiat, represeutative of the people, who for his exertions 
in the cause of free trade may be called the Cobden ot France. 














HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail fur Ber- 
muda and St. Thomas on or about the 6th of December, She has excellent accomme- 
dations for passengers. 


Price of Passage to Bermuda....cccessccessseesesvecee $35 
Do do St, Thomas...cccccccccccccccsecees 70 
There is a reguiay Mail communication between S:. Thomas and all the West India 
Islands, Vera Cruz, Havana, Venezuela, &c. 


The MERLIN wiil tage freight. Apply to 
nov 6 E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 





SKETCHES OF REFORMS AND REPORMERS. 
BAKER & SCRIBNER have just Published a new and Revised Edition of 
SKETCHES OF REFORMS AND REFORMERS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND—By Henry B. Stanton. 1 vol 12mo, 


‘* We have read ihe majer part of this volume with deep interest, the whole book is warm 
with Life."—N Y. Commercial. 


“ The portrait gallery which itexhibits comprises many of the most illustrious names of 
Great Britain.”—N. Y. Tribune 


* They are written with energy and power.” —N. Y. Recorder. 
A BOOK OF THE HEART. 
B. & S. will publish the last of this month a new book by Ik Marve, entitled 
REVERIE3 OF A BACHELOR. 
Reverie I—Smoke—Fleme and Asher, Reverie 1J.—Sea Coal and Anthracite, Reve- 
JIL.—A Cigar—thrice lighted, Reverie [V.-Morninz—Noon—Evening. 

The book being written by one of the reputed authors of the Lorgnette, will afford an op 
portunity fur those curious in the matter, to compare the respective styles of Joun Timon 
ond of ln Manvet. BAKER & SCRIBNER, 


novi6 —if 36 Park Row and 145 Nassau street, NY. 








MC NICOL & CO.'S EUROPEAN EXP4&ESS. 


Steamer AFRICA received until 6 o'clock, P M. on 
A special Messenger will be dispatched by the Sub- 


Mc NICOL & CO. 
£g Wall Street, New York, and 9 Fenwick-street, LiverpocL 


OODS AND PARCELS for the 
Tuesday, November 19.h, 15-0. 
sciiders. 


nov 16 








November 16 








~~ 
et —-—- a 








—— 


NEW VOLUME OF 


COOPER'S LEATHER STOCKING SERIES, 
This day is published, by GEORGE P,. PUTNAM. 

THE PIONEERS: by J. Fenimore Cooper. Author's revised edition, with new intro - 
duction, &c. 12m. cloth, $1,25. 

BENVENUTO CELLINI’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—Containing information respecting 
the Arts ,and the History of the 16th Century, &c., Translated by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. New 
Edition, 2 vols. in one, 12mo. cloth, $1.2. 

“Rich in the most curious incidents, presenting « fine picture of Italian ae Manners, 


and Art, aod invested with an interest truly romantic and dramatic.”—Lit. W 


THE WORLD'S PROGRESS, A DICTIONARY OF DATES—With Tabular Views 
of General History, and Historical Chart, Edited by G. P. Putnam. 1 vol, small 8vo. cloth 
$2; 1-2 cf 92,75; cf. ex. 3, 0. 

“ Asa work of reference we know nothing equal to this book either for comprehensive - 
mess or perspicuity.”—Prof. Hart, Sartain’s Mag. 

RURAL HOURS, BY MISS COOPER—Illustrated by twenty-one beautiful coloured 
drawings of Birds and Flowers. 1 handsome octavo volume, cloth, extra gilt, $5; morocco 


extra $7; paper machie, $9. 
“ A volume which has long been a desideratum in our American Literature. It is an 
American Book of the Seasons.” 


MISS LYNCH’S POEMS—Illustrated with the designs, by Darley, Huntington, and 
others. New Edition, 8vo. cloth, $1,50. 

DICKENS'S HOUSEH®DLD WORDS, No. XXXII. Price6é cents. , 

BERANGER’S LYRIC’S ILLUSTRAT ED—With beautiful designs by the most eminent 
Artista of Paris. 1 vol. 8vo- cloth, $5; morocco extra, $7. 





ANTED.—A SITUATION AS GOVERNESS for a Lady of more than usnal talent, 
being — to instruct in German, Italian, and French, the latter acquired in Paris ; 
Music, ana rements of a complete ish Education. The highest testimonials 
No objec tothe South. Address, prepaid, U. L. C.,Lower Post Office, New 

nov 9—St 





Fe= LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Capt. 
Bataday, 16ih of November, at 12 o'clock, M. from her bord at the foot of Casal surees, 
on ¥ 2 
No berth secured until paid for.” fan 
All letters must pass through the Post Office. 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 


Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
The Steamer PACIFIC, will succeed the Baltic, and sail the 7th December. 
GEORGE MACDONALD, 
COMMISSION AND GENERAL AGENT. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Rererences.—Anthony Barclay, Esq,, H B.M. Consul, New York; William Jessop & 
Sons, New York; William Mure, Ying. TiB.M. Consul, New Orleans ; James Aiken & Son, 
Liverpool. oct 26—6m 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE BEST PORTRAIT OF JENNY LIND. 
xeerrn> Crehen, afier Root’s admirable Daguerreotype taken at the special re- 


quest e. . 
Size of the Print, 24 by 36 inches. Price ofeach co lain loured in 
$4. All orders to be ad ee PY Plain $2, co vensuraee tee 
GOUPIL & CO 


oct 19—6t Print Publishers, 289 Brosdway. 


CHEAP CASH STORB! 
No. 1884 Water Srreer. 


OODS received from the Austins daily, and are offered to Town and Country buyers 
> al in any quantities as = gaveaes, which b often about one half the market jue. 
would do well w call eve me t are in the city—they will al 

find a very great difference in prices to the 6 month cones 7 pps 

DRUGS, DYE-STUFFS, and GROCERIES. In fact, something to suit every kind o 
business, PURE WINES and BRANDIES for sale in Bond. 
GEO. SCRIVEN & CO. 
Brokers and General Dealers. 





oct 3—lm 





WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
LOOKING-GLASS WARE RGOMS AND ART REPOSITORY. 
English, French and German Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c. 

NO. 353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Messrs. W'Iliams & Stevens have pleasure in announcing the completion of arran ts 
n London and Paris, for a complete assortment of requisite materials for the Artist, the 
Amateur, and the Pupil, in all departments of the Arts. 

Their Stock already in store and coming to hand by late arrivals, comprising a choice from 
the best makers in each copesupent. selected in person specially, with the advice of the first 
Artists in uy those fame  bonghe onthe most favourable terms, is ently recom- 

ju ce, 

From their collection ot Studies oe Se chasen the latest oni superior works of Calame 
Miller, and others of the Authors on’ Art. ky mate 


Crayon Papers of all tints and several quali- 


, Fi , Cawse F 
tials a very superior e of 
Canvass, both English and French, 
Oil Colors, in tubes 4 





ENGLISH WAX NIGHT MORTARS. 


O burn’ and .0 hours, from ALEX. BARCLAY & CO., London. A small lot re- 
ceived by DELLUC & CU., Pharmaceutical Chemists, 581 Broadway. 250 4th Avenue 
cor. 20th and No. 2 Park Row, New York. Also, the Perfumed q 
for every ption of Lamp, the best and pleasantest oil in use. For sale by the gelton et 
FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS.. 
DELLUC & CO have constantly on hand alarge variety of the best Dietetics for infants, 
Pa meg og teary iy reo Dg ln A 
Q tdes A e ocoa de ofits oil, En, 
dered Biovaite, he, ke. Sti Broedway' 30 4th Avenue,end?PakRow. =  FOw 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 
For Blanc-Mange, Jellies, Custards, lce Creams, ke. 
DELLUC & CO. have just a fresh supply of their well-known Concentrated 
Flavoring Extracts, ate Van in, Bitter Almond. aspberry, Strawberry, Pine Apple 
Peach, Lemon, Chocolate, Coffee, Rose, For sale w 








payed pum Nec’ » m, . For 
sale and r , at 581 Broadway, 250 4th Avenue, corner 20th street, and 2 Park Row. 
septl4 
McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
J. MeSymox Francis MacDonatp, 
apl ¢ 
COAL—COAL—COAL. 


hy SCHUYLKILL CANAL having been so much 4 ed by the late Freshet, as te 
be impossible to bring any more Coal down this season, the undersigned has made ar 
rangements, (per Reading Railroad, yh bef which he will receive his Coal, and is now 
repared to supply consumers h Orchard or White Ash, of sizes suited to the 
Rau ge, Furmace, Grate, or Stove. 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 


95 Sixth Avenue (opposite 8th Street,) and 402 Washington Street, 
between Haver and Laight. ) oct 5—2t 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 
AINTINGS recently arrived from Euro) ameug which is ‘‘Germania” b 
a work of Art of The highest class. ” 7 
of — by artists of the obove school, has received many additions, 
open at the two rooms over the hall of the Church of Divine Unity in Broadway, 
and Prince streets,from 10 o’clock A.M. tll 10 o’clock PM. Admission 
Tickets 50 cts; Catalogues 12 1-2cts. june.2—f 
EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 
MBER of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecaries H . 
dem, attends ot ie cabee os tonal, cad may be consulted in future during the following 
hours. PDING..ccccccccccssocccccccccecccceccccese-Doccctlll. coe 
TTT re Pe 
Evening ....00. sescccsees socccesevcccssessetecestillees+.8 
66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan 5—ly 


HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 
J. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 


elegant collection he has for comprising every variety in etyleand finish. F 
Sein as Sremticheesinintioens tn . cone 


ex le to produce instruments 
of the finest malities in tone, touch, and perfect mech together With such improve- 
them particular for extremes of climate, in this country 
received per mail. 







25 cents ; 








A list of prices and 
repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
steamships. Orders for any piece ci p 
be given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH ' 
TARRANT'S BFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians rally, hasdrawn fromaneminent 4d very disti: 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of its 

merits: a single tria! will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TEsTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Goctegy, Be 

“| have carefully examined and in many cases Ease the ine which you pre- 

sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“Tt has !ong been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 

Geasest, wale should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Turrant’s Effervescent 

tzer it. 


“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
hands proved indeed a valuable remedy. © 8 are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
r Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
F bod 'o persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be admin , and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
No. 68 Warren street, N. Y 
New York, March Ist, 1848. 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 264 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Srceet. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. , Charleston. Hendrickson, mavannah Sickles & 
. 40 \ st., New Orleans, and by principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 

une 








UIFE ASSURANCE. 








8, 
Cake and Moist colours, 
“ o “ 


a 
Conte Crayons—b: white, and coloured in boxes fitted for 
Coloured Pastel C (i dee eee 
‘ons. ‘ 
anv, Moist Colours in tubes, 
Wood and China Palettes, Tracin A 
Hog Hair, Fitch, Sable, Camels’ Hair, and | Sketching Blocks and Books for Oil and 
other Brushes, Water Colours, 
Millboards, Mathematical Instruments, 
Painting Oils and Varnishes, Bronze Powders 
Mod ‘ools, Table and other Easels, 
Turnbull's & Reynolds’ London and Bristol | Sketching Boxes, Stools, Canes, Umbrellas, 
Boards and Paver, Easels. 
Whatman’s English and fine French Draw- 





ing Papers, 

Their present facilities enable them to import to order, any Work on Art, or any class of 
Art Manufactures, afforded by the European market, 

(se The usual consideration ufforded 'Teachersand Institutions. oct 12—3m 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 
Ts INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for reference and 
ci with commodious and comfortably furnished reading roums, liberally sup- 
plied with F and American periodicals and newspapers. 
Members and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 


The Terms are $25 for an assi, le and inheritable right or share, with an annual char, 

of $6, which may be commuted for $75, udteotering te share free. a 
Temporary Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 

N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 








RS. BAILEY respecifully announces that she continues to receive Pupils in Vocal 

Music --a course of instruction is adopted which ensures facility in the execution of the 

moat larSongs Refers tw former pupils. Terms moderate. 194 Fourth Street, West 
side of Washington Square. oct Iy—im 


MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


H. E. Montcomenie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 
QLexanDeER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia. 





jan 19—ly 





ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 
OGLE’S HYPERION FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
EMBELLISHING THE HAIR. - 
ae pene Certificate, Dr. Winslow Lewis, the eminent Physicians of Boston, 
ahs the etnaton tn ik it is held by the seonitee ed ecaaideiad tas ont of ce 
. Boston, Feb. 15, 1847. 


Mr. Wm. Bogle,—Sir : The preparation invented b for the hair, has been extensive] 
used in my family, and they ave it the decided seferdece over all other compositions of the 


It invigorates and beauntifies the hair clears the skin of all impurities, without 
ucing ultimate deleterious effects, which are 80 uently the tof many well 
wn patented compounds.* ='+ frequently WINSLOW LEWIS. 


It is an indispensable article for the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and the 
skin or ofthe hair free from dacdriff' und nent’ For children, ts laye the foumiadnn 
ofa good of hair. 

BOGL®’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING 

This delightful ar icle is totally different and f: ri invented for sh 
tag, he Case uf it is derived fitin the dmete, or amie tom pale, on extiete used 

the natives of that country for washing; and thus, the use of strong alkali, so hurtful to the 

is avoided. Its ve ier ierraee an een? Eire ant moe sourishin 
effects on the skin,—it soothes by be = , and has a fine, thick, creamy lather, whi 
Goes not dry on the face. It lea 4 luxury to be shaved with this incomparable soap. 

done u calculated eithe e ressing case roug! 
ready” traveller, of toilet of the most fastidious connoisseur. 

BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 


COMPLEXION. 

Tans, Pim; and other eru of the skin, and rend it fair, delicate 
irks cqudily officacions in enneing the skin from open bee Y cemener 
CaF Dagens Sects of Wiatse, and fe tho eaats Guguamy ent <olicious exticio- es bo 
All the above articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
engarter to ene eis 2e. Sewented but, if not found to prove 80, on trial, the money, in all 

eases, will be by my Agents. 

WILLIAM BOGLE, Prorrieto 

277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
To be had, also, of the Principal Druggists in every Town throughout the United States 
and Canadas. bo march 2—ly 


TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 
HE STEAMER AMERICA, CAPT. ROBERT KERR, will, for the remainder of the 
Season, leave Toronto for ,every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Morning, 
10 o'clock, precisely, and will touch’ at Pert Hope and Cobourg and intermediate Ports, 
(weather pe: mittin 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
96 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Lwpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE OrpHaN.” 


oli ase 
Juvenile Colours and Colour Boxes. T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
7 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





NEW YoRK. 
John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, 
James Boorman, os pchvers, 
G e Barcla' enry Ludlum, 
Samuel S. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
Willlam Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, ” 
Donald MclIlvain Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 
M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Ficoct Whimey, . | Elijah D.. Brigham, yess 
a a William Elliott. oe a eee 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi 
cal conalaete, and Ameel Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 


treet, and of Agents. 
bf Ba the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 


the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 


id h arise] or otherwise. 
(Minty dage ore mined he after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


Parties hereafier assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, wit note or deposit of 


policy. cal Examiners attend daily, at # one o’clock. P. M., a 71 Wall Street, and at the Uffice 
to 


ea. All communications to be addressed 


of the different Local Boards and Ag 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
jan 5 





THH CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


ANY is prepared to grant Assurances on Lives, whether single or joint 
4 ie Gase®’ ~~ ~ iobaans ions, and to transact all business in whtel the ths of 


to sell Annuities,to purc 


d. 
Ltablce have | been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 


enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interes: at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 


admit of. 
with any regard to safety oom iture is annually published by the Company and 


fe a ed to all who may be interest 
rwarded to all w . » ; 
Ofno other Life ‘Asearence Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is year} 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which[and this is 
nearly a solitary instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 

parti atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the ent of 
thelr fae ment Soy ompeny will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of such mts as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 

consideration after five or more ful] premiums have been paid 








femme 4 for an 
Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
thus assured. 
Po caller feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
danas TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation Without participation of Profits 
Yearly | Quarter! Age. Anoual | Hf. Yearly} Quarte 
a- fee + Soe | Promina. - Premium. Prentam Promiuc) 
2s. 4. a ad & & 4 Zeaqa/Zsa4a4/28 a a 
20 117 4; 019 1 69 9 20 {9 ll 01 4 . 2. 
25 22 9)11 10 oll 2 25 114 7 017 8 09 Oo 
30 29 3/15 2 012 10 30 7. - i ak 010 «6 
3 |216 7/18 1 |} oM 9 % |26 4) 18 8} 012 1 








Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and all other information may be obtained at the Head 
ffice and Agencies. 





Returni: CE Teaco Radin tie Tyrents, ealltag ¢ Chon and intermediate Ports 
M nesday, and Friday Morning, at half-paat8 o'clock. may25—S 
4 ; mos 


every ay, Wed 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Office, Toronto, April 18, 1850. 


THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secr 
$8 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 18503 apie 


AUTHORIZED BDITION OF JENNY LIND’'S MUSIC. 


The subscribers res call the attention of the joined letters from 
the publishing ef the J uae Music. The subjons med be te a tm 
0! e 
dation of their claim. sad os - eS = 


8. C. JOLLIE, 300 Broadway. 
FIRTH, POND, & CO., 1 FP klin Square. 


Londo.., August, 1850, 
Dear Sir—We herewith assign to you the full and exclusive tto musi 
Mdile. Jenny Lind, in America; also all the music composed Satie pa am Bd 


journ in the Un 
[Signed] JULES BENEDICT, 
GIOVANNI BELLETTI. 
To Sami. C. Jouvie, Esq. New York, Sept. 6, 1858. 
Sir—I certify with pleasure that yor oltiee of the Jenny Lind Music, in which you have 


To Samu. C. Jouve, Esq. 


associated the name of Firth, P the on! thorized editi lished 
ther, that each song is duly revised by me before pu lication. mig — 
[Signed] JULES BENEDICT. 


sept 14—2m 





LANIER HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO. 
BY LANIER AND SON. 
NEW YORE ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 
548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 





sept |4—1 





LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 
& SMITH call attention to their large and elegant assortment of Framed 
Saaseee, end would see . Inform the subscribers of the ALsIO¥ tha 
,» On reasonable terms. . sbighediied phy at 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
New York and mg he oper ye and between Boston and Liverpool, calling at Hali- 


5 
FS 


f 









fax to land and receive Paesengers. 
Captains. 
ABIB. sees serereeseeeeeeesC. Hy EB. Judkins | Hibermia........+.+.s.0eeeeeeeW. J. C. Lang 
Africa..... tteceeteetccceccsesceses cA. Ryrie | Niagara.....cccscecsconecscecscsseeeds StODO 
Adarercsrcssercorccccccecrccll, Uaaaban Canada.....cscccceseseeeeeeee WM. 
Europa......... serceeeseseerereesk. G. Lott | Cambria......c.sceccecccececeseseeeds Leiteh 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard side—red on 
port side. 
From 
ATTICA... ceecseceesseesseveee: NOW YOrK ......000. Wednesday.. ° a 
GREE, cases seccccscoeacen Boston... . oe Wwednesian.. Nov ann’ ad 
BUIRGAFR. occorccccccce edeces New York .......... Wednesday .. . 4th, 


Europa... cccseceseessseeess BOBLOD.cseoeeeesenee WEANCBUBY. cesceeee+ 

Asia....... New York....++ ... Wednesday.......... Dec. 18th, “ 
AMETICR....0++seeeerere cree ROBLOM,..ceeee » sees Wednesday.... ...+.-Dec, 25th, 
Africa .cecccssseeeessneeesss NOW York..... seees Wednesday ..ce... Jan. let. 1851 
Canada. ....+.secceceeesesen BOSIOD seovceceeceeee, Wednesday... sees Jan. 15th, * 


Passage in hret cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool........+++++-$120 
do insecond do do do d 
Freigl wil be charged mspec véyond 
reigh« c on specie beyond an amount for personal 6. 
An experienced surgeon on le ~ ” ets 
All Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrics. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jn. 


French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with B: 7 
goods. — bills of lading are given in Havre to New for 


After the Ist of April next, the rate of freight by the above steamers from Li 1 
be materially tebe. «'y h gat by verpool will 


OORT HER Oe tereeeee 








Oicscceeerscecececens 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 


ATLANTIC...... eoccccecccccccese ecccccce seeerseeeeee/ Capt, West 
PACIFIC. .ccscccscccsescscccsseses seesececcccceseceseesOapt, Nye, 
ARCTIC .ccccecesccccees evccccece eeesecccceescesececees Capt. Luce. 
BALTIC. . ...cseccsecccccsvcccesceccsesceececesesesecess Capt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC .....cccccceccconccecvccessees soteccseecees: Capt. Grafton 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 
and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance or comfort. 

Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, $130. xclusive use of extra size 
State Rooms $325 From Liverpool to New York, £35- 

An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship, 

No berth can be secured until paid for. . 


From New York. From Liverpool 
Saturday......November.....J6th, 13°@ Saturday...... December....14th, 1850 
Saturd eee ber......7th, 1350 Saturday...... December... .28th, 1850 





Saturday VD December... .21st, 1850 Saturday......January .....11th, 1851 





Wednesday...January.........1st, 1851 Saturday..... January. ....25th, 1851 
Wednesday...January.......15th, 1851 Saturday..... February......8th, 1851 
Wednesday. ..January .. 29th, 1851 February ....22nd, 185 
Wednesday... February......12th, 1851 
Wednesday...February......26th, 1851 


Wednesday...March.. ..-.+-+J2th, 1851 
For freight or passage, apply to 
EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N, Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
. G. ROBERTS & CO. 15 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Montmartre, Puris. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew~ 
elry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Leading are signed for, and the value 
thereof therein <n 

After the first of April next, the rate of freight by the above Steamers from Liverpool, 
will be materially reduced. oct 5 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


ue Seagyiattes of the several Lineso Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 























Ships. Captains. From New York, Frow Liverpool. 
West Point .«-W. H. Allen,,...July 11...Nov. 11...Mar. 1)]Aug.26,.Dec. 26 Apr. 21 
Fidelia.. Yeaton... 00016...000: 5018, -16)/Sept 1...Jan 1..May 6 

ius.... Eldridge +26, 26/.....U1 ll... «ll 
Isaac Wri, -Marshull ug. 1.....Dec. 1. RD Bbeces 16......16 
Constellation. 0 LUCE coorevccccrccccellesccecseoblsccoce eohBfocnce 26.6000. BB...00- 6 
Yorkshire...... Oct 1. Feo 1..June1 


vee eBryerseeeenes lsvoseclbeeedsculiice- toc 
| RRA ERT SS SEE CSE Been | ee VEN. esewtt | | 
Gotamibla.....00-0eee- DREDGE, 000-00. Opt. 1...-Jan. 1 ...May 1] ..06.16..00. 16....0016 








Waterloo .....ccccceeeB- P. AMON, .croeccee sLbiccorsecedbssccsecedd | sees eeeere  Seeeerts 
New York.....+...+..CeOpper...+++> coccce 16, cceveceeIGscere ---16] Nov 1..Mar 1. July 1 
Sheridan ....-..+.....Cornish..... 26 J Peres) erreres | eererrss | 
Montezuma........ .- -Lowber.....++2+ Oct. 1.....Feb. 1...Jnnel|..... ccccelB.ccocee 
John R. Skiddy 


Oxford....cs0+ « 
Garri . 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. ir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with oe description of stores of the best kind. Puac 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to, 


I. .cccesecccereeeesB100 


OTK .cocsscovccevecces 


Price of passage to Live 


. to New 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelle 


bridge, and New Yor GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
See oh Meer SNM BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 


West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skidd 
ee ae wer ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. ’ 
T. & J. SANDS & CO.,, Liverpool. 


Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 
Aguhte Re ine Becta, '*" SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. ¥. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 2iTH OF EVERY MONT 


HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc 


®ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the i3th and 28th, ond Portsm uth 


on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
mie k, Gent 6, Jen. Cuno SnGer te, Pe. 9 

w Hove a ept. 8, Jan. June t. 2 ‘eb. 
tt wan ated oa’ Jog hag) o4ltuly 13) Nov. 13, March 18 
Southampton, new, Tinker, June 8. Oct, 8, Feb. 8 “ 28, * " “« 28 
Victoria, Johnston, “24, “ 24,  g4/Aug 13, Dec. 13, April 18 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, Marchs ‘* 28, “ * “« 9% 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, oo oh Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 18 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec. 8, April ¢ , * 28 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, «24, “ 24, ‘ 24l0ct. 15, Feb.13, June 18 


f the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na’ 
Bs: ond win be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best di 
tion. 

bi is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
ook igeon. Ofvelther the captains nor owners ofthese peceee a advan pent _ Lt et 

sof li 4 . 

He ~ or packages, sent by them, unless reer "GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. ¥. 
” huiy 18 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will ieave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork on the 
lst of each month, as follows :— 








ST. DENIS oy 4 oe ane 16th February, 
Follansbee, master. fist p82 weseéve ° { = al 

ae Cee 
"Soon mater ame 
Wittman pasa 


j ; i cles for the 
all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles 
cca convenience of pesgongers, and commanded by men of experience in the 
b ice of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
yo the eu soribers Wilibe erwasded S00 from any charge DS gy 
incurred. BOYD & BI} "an Wallst 


aug 24 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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